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The Great Instruction Book! 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 


By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Price, $3.25, 


It is generally conceded that this is the most per- 
fect, as well as the most successful pianoforte instruc- 
tion-book ever published. Having been many times 
revised, it may be considered as entirely free from 
errors, Having been repeatedly enlarged, it is re- 
markably full and complete. 

Many thousands of teachers have used the book for 
years, and still continue to use it, as the best. Sales 
are constant, and very large. Bichardsen’s New 
Method for the Pianoforte is the title. Order 
it by the whole title, and accept no other book, since 
this is the original and true “ Richardson.” 

Sold by all the principal music dealers and booksell- 
ers of the United gore Canada. 

Mailed for 25. 

DITSON & C@O., 

294 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


Internationul Magazine. Bimonthly. Devoted to 
4rt, Philoeophy, Literature, Education. 


Conductor, THO3s. W. BIOKNELL. 


Vol. L—Novem. - Decem. 2. 
CONTENTS. 
Sarmiento, Buenos Ayres. 
1. Results of Methods Hon. John W. 
2. Sener arm American Schools, By E. E. 
3. The ne ulngy Methods. By B. G. Northrop, LL.D. 


hopenhauer on Education. Translated by G. A 
our Public Schools. By rge 
Howland, A. 
N Ruad. By Anna C, Brackett. 
Reading Greek at Sight. By A. 
C. Merriam, P 
8. Object Teaching : its Purpose and Province. By 


9 or : Which? By Albert Pres- 


t Marble, Ph.D 
10, The Renascence and 7. Influence on Education. 


By Rev. R. H. Quick, A. 


HARVARD, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE (ENG.), 


AND FOR 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
BY 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 
Assisted by able men in Science and Modern Languages. 


At the July examinations at Harvard, all his en- 
trance candidates were admitted, and two were award- 
ed double “ cREpITS ” (or Honors), viz, in ‘* Prescribed 
and Elective Latin and Greek,’’ and in “‘ Prescribed and 
Elective Physics.” 

Dr. HUMPHREYS has consented to receive two pe 
to ———— for WELLESLEY COLLEGE, and is permi 

e special reference to H, F. Durant, Esq. 

a H.’s system is to spare no labor for such pupils as 
he guarantees, and to require fair compensation. 

Dr. HUMPHREYS distinctly undertakes to do what ~ 
has done several times in the last few years, viz, p’ 
pare creditably for HARVARD any youth who o has had 
good High School education in ENGLI-H and MATHE- 
MATTOS, is earnest of purpose, and to follow 
his instructions and advice explicitly, in TWO — 

There will be vacancies for one resident lady pe 
and for one candidate for HARVARD or OXFORD 
THANKSGIVING. 

129 W. Chester Park, Boston, Nov. 7, 1880. 295 d 


GET THE BEST! 
Song =- Books for Schools. 


+ 6 pages very choice 
Sterling Gems. 3 and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKuNS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail, 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


Te Tove Sobfa Muse, Rater, 


by which the ability to si a sight is ac- 

qu gc tose than half the eB time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intell ice in those who use 
‘. non wees a good variety of Songs for Practice. 

ce, 
Specimen pages ‘ either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


END for THE JOURNAL’s New Premium List, 
for vacation work. Address this Office. 


A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JU8T READY 


HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


A Series of eoaler Bi phies by Eminent 
English and American Authors. 


In 12mo volumes, bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 


A series of short biographies of men eminent in re- 
ligious history, by writers of recognized ability. Popu- 
lar in style, trustworthy and comprehensive, and deal- 
ing with the most interesting characters and events in 
the story of the Christian Church. The series will con- 
dense, in entertaining form, the essential facts of the 
great body of religious literature, and will have special 
value for the large class anxious for information 
ee these great men, but unable, by reason of 
limited leisure or means, to read more elaborate works. 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By John Stoughton, D.D. 

HENRY MARTIN. Canon Charles D. Bell, D.D. 

PHILIP By Charles Stanford, D.D. 

Other volumes in preparation. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price 


A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


Engraving, and Printing, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the following prices, which you will 
find about Fifty Per Cent Less than usual charges. 


Engraving Plate and 50 


Address engraved on Old 
or New Plates, ........ 50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished, .50 


Engraving Monogram,. 1.50 


"| Wedding and Party Orders at Low Raies. 


Crests and Coats-of-Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 


295 h 680 Sixth Avenue, New Vork. 


Over Ninety Per Cen 


The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION... NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


of all the ink used in schoo's 


New School® Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are bea 
they provide the best and chea, oot method for 
keeping accounts wit 8 mailed for 
6 cents taken 

J. W HERMERHORN 
P. 0. Box York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 
The Unio Schools, and Families with Profes- 


sors, Principals, Tutors, Go Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 

tyications 


need of Teachers will please state the qual 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for eve’ department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Send for sample and ctreutet, FULTON er. N.Y. 


Catalogues on Application, 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments pp.) 


> ical Instruments and M (144 pp. 


Lanterns and (112 pp) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 ez (1) 924 Chestnut Phitade! phin. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Harvard University.—To Teachers of Latin. 


PROFESSOR LANE will be at No. 13 Sever Hall, 
Saturdays in November, from 10 to 11a M. ‘Teachers 
of Latin, men or women, are cordially invited to come, 
and talk over any difficulties they may meet with in 
their oe or any questions of grammar, pronunci- 
ation, etc ey may be interested in. 295 a 


CARLETON’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA. 


The most interesting and valuable Book ever published. 
\ Treasury of knowledge. There has never before been 


tate. _ formerly with other inkwells, 
iB “visit Amer 4 can be SAVED by adopting the BEST "INKWELC. published in one volume so much useful information on 
fea. Proaperity and Ed Si ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to | illustrated ; price, 
cators.—Education in Paris. 1676 § ’ Sold by Subscription ; the easiest 
Boston: A. D. ALBEE, (en’l To AGENTS. book te all over known. For terms, 
Price 75 cts. (38.); $4.00 a year (16s.). : ue Ging 288 eow 16 Hawley Street, Bosten, Mass. 
Londen: CO., Chicago, Agt. for N.W. States. G. W. CARLETON & CO., Pab’s, N.Y. City. 
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Estaolished 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Granda Medal for Progress, Ttenne, 1873. 


Centennial 1876. 


The Cold Medal, P: Paris, 1978. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


erican Graphite 


Am. BANK NOTE , N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: From a caseful tal wow of coversl | tun perfectly 
Similar grade to the European stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used.” tful 
very NSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
st - Pencil Teacher of Drawing, Packer Int. 
— Soft medium. . . . (HB and No. 2) edi “ —Y¥. cellent pencils, stamped Dizon's American 
draughtsmen, and neers, and the softer and medium Dear Sir :—Your very ex pencils, Am 
; d No. 4 TESTIMONIALS. I 
and No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof.of Aytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 
var very hard’ | (HHH HH adapted to clear, sharp, and delicate work.” Traly yours. 
graded. The hard es are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK B W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. us se gf ms 
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R. & J. BECK, | 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


_ Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHILADELPHIA. PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old A 
aud all Accessories and Out-| ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all decerlaions of 
fits, with every description of | Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference: Prof. 8t. JouN, Normal School, Albany. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED. PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. iT 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 


For sale by druggists, or mhil, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


Mention this paper. 


Now Ready! 


H. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


«or School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINCG PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


INSTRUMENTS. |6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s A 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. 


The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 


Accom panied by 
W. MEYERS ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOOK 
IN ELECTRICITY,” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 
oping this great force, Electricity ; affording endless 
amusement to young and old alike ; being an elegant 
addition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 
omen set: machine, 6 pieces of apparatus and Guide 


CURT W. MEYER, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 


Worcester’s New Primary 
OF BOSTON: Spelling Book. 


vanced Spell- 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


OSEPH PILLOTT'S 4 


STEE 


283 jeow 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. | — 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Generali School |Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
Blackbords, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 


Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Ph 


PROFESSIONAL 
MICROSCOPE 


of our own make, with steady, firm 
stand, coarse and fine adjustment, 2 
Eye-pieces, 3-4 and 1-5 inch Wales 
jects, Forceps, Book, &c., which 
are in fine mahogany case, with lock 
and draws. 
Price, $50. 


(Same as sold 3 years ago for $100.) 


Send for Llustrated Price-list 
of same. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO. 


OPTICIANS, 
930 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


sical and Chemical Apparatu 


Amer- 


to an 


ol Apparatus, at 
al Exhibition, 


Pranklin Institute, &c, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 1826. 


Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


MENEELY & 00 , West Troy, N. Y. 


‘Aqup jo ‘seotig ye ‘Sut 


ceived the only Medal awarded 


ican manufacturer for Scho 


the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
Highest Awards from Centenni 


American Institute 


Re 


Reward Cards, Medals, [llustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. Office Hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. MM. 


Everything for Schools! 


Every Teacher should have our 
Cireulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 

Dustiess Crayon, to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
290 tf 19 Bond St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F LLY 
WARRANTED. sent Free. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cin~innati, O. 


School, Hall, and Office 


terns. The FEARLESS is the 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


A Large New Illus- 
FURNITURE, ane 
Of the most improved pat alogue, 2&5e. 


only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co 
31 Pranklin 8t.. Boston. 


w POR A 
THE 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 


and perform the work of the Nateral Dram. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A!\! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 


tothoseusingthem. Send for 
GARMORE & CO., 117_Nasean New Yo 
or S& W. Corner Sth & Race St«., Cincinnati, 0. 


New style of the ** Perfection” Blackitgurd Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted +e, securely 
fastened with copper wire,and guarant\ to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Sampic« mailed 


alogue of Globes, Maps, 


ready. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY es 


Joun A. Boris, Manager 1 $5 $20 Gon ts 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


KINDERGARTEN 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
Ou RECELPT of in Out cat- | on 
arts, &c., jus 


= cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidne 


This combined action gives it wonderful 


power to cure all diseases. 


“Why Are We Sic 


are therefore forced in 


that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 


Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
Sree action of these organs 
heir er to throw off disease. 
ilious pains and aches? 


Why have sleepless nights ? 
Ose KIDNEY WORT and rejoice ti 


health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 


ce, $1.00. 
& 60., 
Burlington, Vt. 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 


pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tim cans. It saves the necessity of preparin= 
is always ready, and is more easily taken 
most people. Price, 81 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A 


Burlington, Vt. 


and 30in.diam. Send for 
Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y, 
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Y Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
= = — A One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 
Ge it of your Druggist, he will order itr 
for you. 
Y (Willeend post paid. Y 
= Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
4\ prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
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NOVEMBER VIOLETS. 


BY MRS. L. 8. BURBANK. 
O rare, late violet bright! 
Teach me to read thy lesson right. 


Child of the spring, and early summer-time, 
Born of light winds and happy southern clime, 
November welcomes, though with chilling face, 
Thy modest beauty and thy dainty grace. 


What courage thine, to venture forth alone! 

All thy companions to their sleep have gone; 
E’en the last gentian droops its weary head, 

And hillside asters in their homes lie dead. 


Didst bloom to show my heart, with grief oppressed, 
How brave a thing it is to do one’s best ? 

Sure that a blessing sweet will still remain ? 

That no small service ever is in vain ? 


Hope on, sad heart! and bid thy moanings cease ; 
Thy store may yet be courage, joy, and peace; 
F’en in the falling of thy sad, sad year, 

Some bloom may come thy lonely path to cheer. 


Tell me, and have I read thy lesson right, 
O rare, late violet bright ? 


Waverley, Mass., Nov. 8, 1880. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE STATE. — Our best educators 
tell us that we are not keeping pace with the progress 
of other States in our public schools. One reason for 
this is the lack of trained teachers. This is said to be 
due to the fact that the selection of the subordinate 


teachers is left mainly to the principal, who is affected 
by personal interest or local influences in his choice of 
assistants. The remedy is to place the appointment of 
all the teachers under the charge of the State.—From 


ex-Gov. Farnham’s ( Vt.) Message. 


Scnoous or InvenTION. — The school of invention 
has not yet been set off, but its germ is growing in the 
mechanical schools. This school will educate men and 
women, too, for the special career of inventing new 
things. Why not? We already have something 
closely analogous in schools of design, where the pupil 
is trained to invent new forms or patterns, chiefly of an 
artistic or decorative character, ‘The same idea will be 
applied to the invention of machinery, or improve- 
ments in machinery, or the adapation of machinery to 
the accomplishment of special ends. Inventions usually 


spring from individuals striving to lighten their own 
labor, or from some idea entering the brain of a genius. 
But.we shall have professional inventors who will be 
called in to contrive original devices, and his success 
will depend on the sound and practical character of his 
prescriptions. — Hon. W. H. Ruffner, in Va. Ed. 
Journal. 


TAKE THE OrreNstve.—When “somebody "attacks 
the schools, return the compliment and pitch into the 
railroad system. What teachers need is a little of 


the eye-for-an-eye and tooth-for-a-tooth doctrine. The 
teacher has the same right to criticise the running of 
the railroads as anybody else has to run on against 
schools. Teachers lack most “the manly art of self-de- 
fence.” They are not public pensioners; they earn all 
they get.—A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Worcester, Mass. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY IN PHILADELPHIA. — But 
says a member of the board, “ Philadelphia has got along 
without a superintendent, and it is not necessary to 
have one.” So there was a time when Philadelphia 
got along without water, without gas, without street- 
cars, without telegraphs and telephones; but now they 
have become a necessity. If all the members of the 
board understood the subject, they would be equally 
unwilling to do without the aid of a superintendent of 
schools. Another member of the board asserts that 
“the schools of Philadelphia are now superior to those 
of any other city.” There are good schools in Phila- 
delphia, made so by superior teachers; but there are 
also many poor ones; and, as a system, it is only the 
honest truth to say that her schools are behind those of 


nearly all other cities in the United States and Europe. 
If this statement is not believed, let those members of 
the board of education who voted down the Superinten- 
dency, first make a study of their own schools, high 
and low, through and through, and then visit the 
schools of other cities, and mark the contrast.— Penn. 
School Journal. 


Tue Taree Rs.—Will our critics tell us what more 
than “the three Rs” is now included in the school 
course, and what they would have us omit to advan- 
tage ? Within our experience and observation, our 
schools give only a very elementary knowledge of geog- 
raphy and history, a few simple facts in physiology and 
hygiene, and a smattering of grammar. ‘The course, so 


_|far, is elementary indeed! The drawing and music, 


about which we hear so much as luxuries and extrava- 
gances, are in the nature of school diversions, tending 
to relieve the tedium of the daily routine, and lighten 
the tasks of both pupils and teachers. We are pre- 
pared to demonstrate (basing our proposition on educa- 
tional literature, foreign and domestic) that nowhere 
in the civilized world are the intellectual labors of 
youth less burdensome and wearing than with us,—and 
nowhere are the complaints and fault-finding more gen- 
eral. An English school-boy of thirteen has nearly 
double the mental work laid out for him that his Amer- 
ican cousin has. A French school-boy has fully as 
much, a German considerably more. The question, 


after all, is a physiological one. Is eight hours’ light 
and varied mental labor too much for the growing hu- 
man being? It is a question to be settled by experts, 
— physicians and teachers. The former have studied 
the human frame; the latter have observed the effect 
of brain-work on minds of every degree of mental force 
and acumen.—Pacific Home and School Journal. 


CorPoRAL PunisHMENT.—It is the uniform experi- 
ence of British judges that corporal punishment is the 
most certain known deterrent of cowardly and brutal 
offences. When any peculiarly shocking crimes against 
the person begin to become common in England, the 
judges always check it by ordering a dose of the cat 
well laid on in addition to a long term of imprisonment 
with hard labor. This is the best known preventative 
of outrages on women and children. It is the only 
thing that has put a stop to garroting. Its success is 
so marked in the declining frequency of cruel and ma- 
licious assaults upon the person in England that the 
British public almost unanimously approved of it. 
Only a little minority of those philanthropists whose 


sympathies for criminals rise in exact proportion to the 
diabolism of their protegés continue to protest against 
the lash as a remedial agent of society. While this 
agent does so manifestly good a work in England, it 
will be judiciously conserved there. The theoretical 
opposition to it in the United States is widespread and 
intense, as any man finds out who proposes to reintro- 


duce it in our judicial system. But now and then 
thinking Americans will brave the consequences and 
ask themselves and their neighbors if corporal chastise- 
ment, 80 common among our ancestors as a penalty for 
minor violations of law, might not be revived, with sig- 
nal advantage to society, for the punishment of certain 
specially atrocious crimes.—Jour. of Commerce (N. Y.). 


Drawine.—In all the constructive trades the greater 
part of a workman’s instructions are given to him in 
the form of working drawings. Yet we suffer the bud- 


ding artisan to pass through the schools ignorant of the 
first rudiments of a science that is as essential to his 
work as are the four rules of arithmetic. — Prof. S. P. 
Thompson in Pop. Scienee Monthly for Nov. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS.—(L) 
BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


Having had lately the opportunity of spending some 
time in three of the largest schools for girls in England, 
and having been given every facility for observing their 
actual working, it occurs to me that some account of 
what I saw there may not be wholly uninteresting to 
the readers of Tar JouRNAL. 

It is, comparatively speaking, but a short time that 
the English have had large day schools for girls. The 
daughters of the nobles are, as a rule, educated by pri- 
vate tutors and governesses at home. The daughters 
of the gentry have, until lately, been educated in the 
same way, or in small private boarding-schools. 

It is only within a few years that large day schools 
for girls have been fully organized, and that the sisters 
of the boys who go to Eton, Harrow, and Rugby have 
met in a school of equal rank with the great public 
school. 

_I do not know anything more curious than the effect 
produced upon an American on visiting England. He 
expects to find a people who speak the same language 
with himself, and to be able to understand them with- 
out any difficulty. But he finds, although the language 
as a whole is the same, that there are entire classes of 
words which have a different signification in the two 
countries, and that he is in constant danger, not only 
of misunderstanding what is said to him, but also of 
misleading those to whom he is talking. For instance, 
if an American speaks of public schools, he means free 
schools, and free schools of the American type. But 
the term “ Public School” in England does not mean a 
free school at all. Eton and Harrow and Rugby are 
more like our old academies, and the term has again 
reference only to boys’ schools. 

The word recitation, also, which to us has a technical 
school-meaning, very much puzzled the English teach- 
ers to whom I was trying to explain some of our ways. 
I was speaking of a recitation in history or a recitation 
in geography, and supposing that I was understood, 
when I was asked, after some time, “ But what do you 
mean by a recitation? To me it conveys only the idea 
of adeclamation. A Jesson, with us, usually means the 
definite work which the pupil has assigned to be done. 
But a lesson, in England, is the hour’s talk which the 


teacher gives to the class. We say, “Learn so and 80,” 
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They say, “Get up so and so for to-morrow.” A sub- 
ject is “assigned,” or “given,” in America; it is “set” 
in England. The only class-work which bears any re- 
semblance to our recitation is called a viva voce. 

But still more to confuse one who desires to know 
something of the English schools, he is overwhelmed 
with a great variety of names for the schools. Between 
Public schools, National schools, Board schools, En- 
dowed schools, and a host of other titles, he is hopelessly 
lost, and finally places the whole subject of kinds of 
schools on the same shelf in his memory to which he 
had previously consigned the Schleswig-Holstein war, 
and ceases to try and understand. 

When he has arrived at this stage of thought, he may 
give his undisturbed attention to individual schools, and 
to methods of instruction, and thereby gain much profit. 
It is not necessary that we understand all the different 
kinds of schools, and how each is supported. But it is 
necessary, if we have any clear idea of our own work, 
that we do not confine our attention to our own schools, 
but that we seek to know what other peoples are doing, 
and what methods foreign teachers are using. Where 
we differ, it were well for us carefully to consider the 
advantages of their plans; where we agree, we have great 
reason for congratulation, for if without consultation we 


have arrived at the same practical results, there is a/cian family of rank was assigned to one of the most 


reasonable probability that we are right. 
If we were informed with regard to a certain school, 


any kind. It is true that if he be a brewer on a very 


extensive scale, his daughter may be admitted; but even| these : 


this concession is of recent date. The stringent dis- 
tinctions of class and caste in England are something 


to be learned; and when an American has appreciated| school, but did not teach, 


the fact that these class distinctions are interwoven with 


every fibre of English life, he realizes more and more} word.” 


how deep and broad is the gulf which separates us from 
“the old country,” and learns to criticise with reserve 


the institutions and ways whose underlying principles| ga-tics’: 


he finds it so difficult to comprehend. 
We cannot see from the point of view of the English 
woman ; and the way of training which will fit an Amer- 


ican girl to fill her own part in future must differ from|form and consistent history ; its meaning is unambig- 
that which is to make a useful English woman. They| yous; it means the science and art of teaching. 


work there under the shackles of a long Past; we have 
no Past tofetter us. But let us not glory in that, for we 
lose as well as gain by the fact. It is a great help as 
well as a great hindrance to have a Past,—a posssession 
which we Americans of yesterday are too forward to 
depreciate. In the spirit of respect for the opinions 


and ways of other nations should be all criticisms upon| It is avery good fever to have. 
their methods, especially in a science so tentative as is| contagious. 


children from evil, both physical and moral, than to 
communicate instruction. 
“only — We! various branches of learning, 7. ¢., grammar, music and 
should be somewhat puzz ut a “gentleman” 10/ gymnastics, belonged to the didacxako or preceptores 
England is one who is not in business. He may be ajwhom Plato and Xenophon expressly distinguish from 


member of a profession, but he must not sell goods of| the pedagogi.” 


“The term ‘ pedagogics’ or ‘ pedagogy’ is used by 
quite a large number of writers as the name of the 
science and art of instruction. The term is popular in 
Germany, and efforts have been made to introduce it 
into this country and England ; but, so far, with little 
success. It is somewhat awkward and unmusical, be- 
sides which the term ‘ pedagogue’ is, in both of these 
countries, used as a term of reproach. The term ‘di- 
dactics’ is often used as the name of the science and 
the art of teaching. The term is appropriate, and may 
in time be adopted.” 

IV. In the Cyclopedia of Education it is stated that 
the term ‘ pedagogy ’ or ‘ pedagogics’ is more generally 
used in Germany than in the United States or Great 
Britain; indeed, in these countries the word ‘ peda- 
gogue’ is used as a term of reproach. 

“ Didactics includes the theory of instruction; gen- 
eral didactics exhibits the philosophic principles of 
teaching ; ial didactics applies the general truths to 
the several ri of instruction.” 

V. The Virginia Journal of Education says, that 
‘ pedagogics’ is a horrid word, and proposes ‘ peden- 
tics’ instead. 

VI. The National Teacher, prefers‘ didactics.’ 

VII. In Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, we find the following: 

“Pedagogus: atutor. The office of tutor in a Gre- 
trustworthy slaves. His duty was rather to guard 


Their instruction in the 


The objections to ‘pedagogics’ or ‘ pedagogy’ are 


1. The word is of low origin. 
2. The pedagogus accompanied children to and from 


3. ‘Pedagogics’ is “ awkward, unmusical, —a horrid 


4. ‘Pedagogue’ is a term of reproach. 
The following are the reasons for employing ‘ di- 


1. It is euphonious. 
2. It has a respectable origin. 
3. Derived from didacxado, to teach, it has had a uni- 


THE SCHOOL READING- CIRCLE. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND, SOUTH BOSTON. 


At the present time there is a reading-fever abroad. 
We are glad that it is 
It exists under various forms, in some 


that of education. 
I find that I have only cleared the ground for my ac- 
count of the English schools, which I must reserve for 


another article. 


DIDACTICS VS. PEDAGOGICS. 


BY. 8. N. FELLOWS, 
State University of Iowa. 


L. In Worcester’s Unabridged, we find the following 
definitions : 

“ Pedagogue: A teacher of children,—a schoolmaster, 
—now comonly used in disparagement.” 

“ Pedagogy: the art or employment of a pedagogue.’ 

“Didactics: the art or science of teaching.” 


IL. Webster gives us the following : 


“ Pedagogue: (1) a teacher of children, — one whose 
occupation is to instruct young children. (2) One who 


by teaching has become formal, positive, or ntic in 
his habits,—oue who has such habits; a nt.” 

“Pedagogy: the office of a pedagogue; the care 
exercised by an instructor.” 


“ Didactics: the art or science of teaching,” 
III, Dr. E. Brooks,,in his Normal Method, says : 


|The invalids have organized into some kinds of “shut- 


,|the benefit of it. Why not let the boys and girls in 


cases combined with study. There is the famous Chau- 
tauqua circle, with its fifteen thousand members. Bos- 
ton has a pet home-reading-and-studying notion, and 
spokes of the big wheel shoot out all over the country. 


in” circle. The Churchman thinks Episcopal ladies 
had better group themselves into a self-improvement 
club. And now the Boston School Committee are in- 
terested in the children’s reading, and are sending lists 
of desirable books to the schoolhouses. Thus we are 
all stirring one another up. 

May the stir be continued, and may the children have 


any particular school be organized into a reading-circle ? 
As history is more interesting when it turns on any lead- 
ing character as a pivot, take some eminent man or wo- 
men as the central subject. There will be various ad- 
vantages in this. The young people will come in con- 
tact with a character, and a definite impression of per- 
sonal qualities will be made uponthem. Carlyle makes 
much of instruction and development through personal 
contact. If there cannot be direct intercourse through 


study. We prefer to have that character an American, 
certainly atthe start. Thus a second advantage result- 
ing will be an enlarging of the scholars’ patriotism. We 
believe in the patriotic element; and every school term a 
good quantity of American history in some way, through 
set instruction or informal comment by the teacher, 
should be mixed in with what is taught, — mixed thor. 
oughly and mixed repeatedly.. It is to be supposed that 
the character investigated, as one famous in our own na- 
tional life, will have an association with other nations. 
There will then be the advantage of excursions into Eu- 
ropean history. If the person be philosopher rather than 
statesman, if his fame come as a scientist rather than a 
legislator, there will be an opportunity for some very 
profitable walks among the wonderful things of nature. 
Let us try the coat we have been cutting out, on Ben- 
jamin Franklin. He shall be a subject for school-read- 
ing. Let the scholars be told that we want them to 
join a reading-circle. We want all to unite, and unite 
enthusiastically, with big expectations and a resolute 
will to succeed in them. We send them home to find 
in history, biography, cyclopedia, what they can about 
Benjamin Franklin. By the time that school meets 
again, the teacher, or some bright chalkist among the 
scholars, has put on the board a picture of Franklin. 
There he stands, the wise old statesman, with placid, 
shrewd face, in the long, antique coat, breeches, and 
buckles. Some time during the day the scholars tell 
us what they know about Franklin. What a variety in 
the reports! There will be those whose memory will 
enable them to bring an account almost verbally exact. 
Others will be in a condition to sympathise with 
Beecher, who says of his memory : “It was the stone of 
stumbling and the rock of offense that, as a boy, I could 
never repeat the catechism; I do not believe I could 
quote a dozen passages of Scripture correctly, and I do 
uot know a hymn in the English language I could re- 
cite.” We venture to say, though, that the account 
such a style of mind would give of Franklin would be 
racy enough to pass muster. None, we trust, will be 
so lacking as the little fellow whom we heard this win- 
ter, in an attempt to give an account of what his 
teacher had read concerning the structure, habits, 
and achievements of that wonderful animal, the cat. 
The reading was before the school. It was a lengthy 
and varied one, but all the impression the scholar had 
received and transferred to his slate was this: “ The 
cat has four legs.” 
We now listen to the scholars’ account of Franklin’s 
history. We emphasize his early life, and the fact that 
he was a printer. Here is a chance for digression num- 
ber one. Our chalkist may be able to put on the board 
a picture of the style of press that Franklin worked, 
and also one of the magnificent modern presses, making 
our big dailies such a power in the land. The progress 
made in this important art, from rudest forms to those 
now adopted, may all be embraced in the reading of 
the scholars. It was in middle life that Franklin made 
his famous investigation into electricity, and here is an 
opportunity for digression number two. If there be an 
electrical machine in the school-house or neighborhood, 
its sparks will enliven the subject wonderfully. When 
we reach Franklin’s participation in the movements of 
the Revolution, what an epochal chapter in American 
history will open! What an opportunity to lay bare 
those principles that are the foundation-stones of our 
national life, to make great American characters stand 
out sharp and statuesque, to develop into intense pa- 
triots our boys and girls ! 
But we must cross the waters with Franklin and visit 
Europe. Here we can go more minutely into the de- 
tails of contemporaneous European history, looking in 
upon the courts of England, France, and other nations. 
The sowing of the seed that sprouted into the French 
Revolution may profitably be watched. Attention 
should be called to the fact that in Europe human rights 
were a thing lightly regarded, and the Revolution was 


conversation, let it come mediately through reading and 


only one shock in an earthquake to be felt on both sides 
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of the water. Man in his history had reached one of 
those important corners where the turn is of serious 
moment to the whole race. The altitude to which the 
study of this single life raises us affords a broad his- 
toric outlook. While kings and queens in all their 
glitter may be grouped around the venerable printer 
and philosopher from America, in that simple dress, 
whose most conspicuous ornament is the buckle at the 
knee and on the shoe, great principles and a far-reach- 
ing history find here a central point of observation. 
If a change to some scientific subject be desired, it is 
said that Franklin, in one of his European voyages, made 
noted observations on the Gulf Stream. Here is a 
chance for digression number three. 

But there is an opportunity to go farther, making ex- 
cursions into the department of morals. This the 
teacher can do by emphasizing Franklin’s temperance ; 
not simply his total abstinence from intoxicating bev- 
erages, Which we heartily commend, but his prudence 
and caution in using anything. Whata splendid chance, 
in connection with Franklin’s, life to bring out also some 
needed lessons in honesty,—one of the nation’s greatest 
wants to-day! Franklin’s conscience would be thus set 
on a pedestal and made fittingly conspicuous. It has 
been disputed whether he was a Christian man. We 
believe that he was, having outgrown some early pecul- 
iarities of opinion, and was long a worshiper in one of 
the Episcopal churches of Philadelphia. It was he who 
moved that the Continental Congress be opened with 
prayer, a practice that would be regarded as a dangerous 
innovation in the schools of some communities called 


Christian. 


When the teacher has finished the instructions to be 
given, and the scholar the books to be read, let there be 
asumming-up in some public exercise. How the old 
printer, author, philosopher, patriot, statesman, would 
loom up in splendid proportions before the school! 
What a harvesting of historical and scientific facts 
would have been secured! But above all, we believe 
character would have been made, and that certainly is 
the end, humanly speaking, for which history, science, 
and all other things exist. Try it. 


PHYSIOLOGY: A CLASS EXERCISE. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


Materials for illustration: a sheep’s heart ; 2 yds. of 
rubber tubing, $ of an inch in diameter; 4 wooden 
tubes, 1 inch long, and small enough to fit into the 
rubber tubing; a little cotton-wool; 2 small funnels, 
(glass is preferable to tin); 2 glass goblets; 2 glass 
pitchers filled respectively with red and blue liquid, 
(these may be easily prepared from colored inks); a 
hammer, tacks, and strips of leather. 

Direct the butcher to cut nothing within three inches 
of the heart, and not to cut into the heart “to let the 
blood out.” Lay the heart on a board with its dorsal 
surface downward, and with the fingers and a sharp 
knife, clean off the fatty matter around it, and remove 
fragments of other organs, as the diaphragm and 
trachea, 

Slit open tae pericardiac bag, remembering the liquid 

which it holds. Whenever a vein is found, dissect it 
out with care and stuff it with cotton-wool. Tie the 
ends of all the blood-vessels except the superior vena 
cana, left pulmonary artery, left pulmonary vein, and 
‘orta. Cut the rubber tubing into four pieces, two be- 
ing ¢ of a yd. in length, the others, }; into one end of 
each piece slip a wooden tube, and into the other end 
of the smaller pieces fasten one of the funnels. 
; Tie the tubed end of one of the shorter pieces firmly 
into the superior vena cana, and the corresponding end 
of the other into the left pulmonary vein; in a similar 
way, secure the other pieces to the left pulmonary 
artery and aorta. 

By means of the tacks and strips of leather, fasten 


the heart, in its natural positions, to an upright board ;| vantage to the majority; but of the subject in hand it 
and arrange the rubber tubing so that the funnels can may be said that it is not only of advantage to the ma- 
readily be used; place the goblets under the tubing | jority, but to all. 


connected with the pulmonary artery and aorta. 


Of course it is impossible that the plan here set forth 


To show the pulmonary circulation, pour the dark| will soon be realized, but the subject should not for that 
blue liquid into the funnel which leads to the vena| reason be neglected. The approach must be gradual, as 
cana ; it will issue, of course, from the tube attached to|in case of the metric system and reformed spelling, but 
the pulmonary artery, passing through the right auricle | these subjects are no less worthy of attention on that 
and ventricle, on the way. To show the general circu-|account. All availing progress in this direction must 
lation, pour the red liquid into the other funnel, and| be through the public schools, and this cannot be hoped 
the stream will pass through the left auricle and ventri-| for until parents and school officials are made sufficiently 


cle into the aorta. 
If properly done, the illustration is interesting and 
effective. 


acquainted with the subject to perceive its advantages. 


The above statements are based upon personal ac- 


Care must be taken in securing the veins, |quaintance with the subject, and upon experience both 


as they collapse, and are easily lost in the connecting| with individuals and with classes. The only just con- 


tissue. 


STENOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY I. 0. WINSLOW, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Since the subject of spelling reform has gained some 
prominence, there is another subject which cannot now 
fail to meet with some favor,—the subject of short-hand 
writing. The same argument which favors the reformed 
spelling on the ground of simplicity and brevity, must 
apply with increased force to a system of writing far 
more simple and brief than it is possible for any system 
of long-hand to be. 

The reason why more prominence has not already 
been given to the subject is, doubtless, because there 
are so few who are acquainted with its nature and ad- 
vantages. Objections have been made upon the ground 
that it is mechanical, arbitrary, and unscientific; con- 
venient for the reporter, but unworthy of the attention 
of the scholar; all of which are without foundation, and 
spring from ignorance. 

Stenography, as we now have it, is thoroughly scien- 
tific, and is based upon the simplest possible arrange- 
ment of characters to represent all the sounds of the 
language. In point of utility, it is afact that the short- 
hand writer can write from five to eight times as fast by 
short-hand as by long-hand; that the amount of space 
required is in about the same ratio inversely; and that 
when written it is read with greater ease than long- 
hand, since the eye is not required to run over so much 
space. 

But if its utility be admitted, the question will be 
asked whether this is not equaled by the difficulty of 
acquiring it. It would be unreasonable to suppose that 
an art so useful can be acquired without labor. Many 
who have undertaken it have failed because they com- 
menced with a false idea. The public have from time 
to time been imposed upon by false advertisements pro. 
posing to give a knowledge of short-hand in a few days. 
It does require some labor, like everything else which is 
valuable. The time required will, of course, vary with 
the utility of the student; but in general it may be 
stated that a person of average ability, devoting two or 
three hours a day to the subject, will master it in the 
course of a few months. The same result might be ac- 
complished by one half-hour a day during two or three 


years of the grammar-school course. It is a subject) 


with which children are delighted, and a half-hour de- 
voted to it would serve rather for recreation than for 
additional labor; so that a thorough knowledge of the 
art might be given without sacrificing much from other 
departments. ‘ 
It may be claimed that this belongs to a class of sub- 
jects to which undue prominence is given in our day, on 
the ground of the employment which it is claimed they 
will afford the pupil in after-life; but the prospect of 
making reporters of our pupils should not be claimed as 


clusion to be derived from these facts is, that when the 
system of short-hand writing becomes universally known 
and practised, another step will be taken in the advance 
of civilization. 


Notwithstanding all prejudices and adverse opinions, 


there is sound reason for saying that if the present ten- 
dencies of the age remain, and the value of time contin- 
ues to be felt as it should be, the time must inevitably 
come when our slow method of writing will be sup- 
planted by a system which will enable the pen of the 
writer to keep pace with his thought, and which, in the 
world at large, will illustrate the truth of the old say- 
ing, “To save time is to lengthen life.” 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NuMBER ELEVEN. 


LESSON XXXvV. 


Stand with hands hanging at the sides, a bag in each 
hand, held by one corner. 

1. Raise the right hand and swing the bag around 
the head, first toward the front, keeping head and body 
erect; 4 times. 

2. Same with left hand. 

3. Same with right hand, going first toward the back 
of the head. 

4. Same with left. 

5. Alternate right hand with left in both previous 
movements; twice each alternation. 


MARCHING SonG. 


Left,right,l’t r’t, I’t, r’t, I’t, rt It, r’t, rt, Vt, rt, Vt, 


March. Left, right,left,we're marching singing, Loud our hap-py voi-ces ring-ing, 

| 

7 Left, right, left, so firm and stead-y, Left, right,left,So quick and read-y, 


—4 


LESSON XXXVI. 


Holding bags as before. 
1. Swing right bag at arm’s length, so as to make a 


an argument in its favor. This would be as absurd as | large vertical circle; 4 times. 


it is, for instance, to urge that great prominence should 
be given to drawing on the ground that the pupils may 
depend upon a knowledge of it for their bread and but- 


2. Same with left; 4 times. 

3. Same alternately ; each twice. 

4. Same both together; 4 times. 

These two exercises are in imitation of the Indian-club 


ter, when not one in fifty will ever follow it as @ pur 


suit. The schools must teach only that which is of ad-! movements, and many more can be devised of a similar 
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kind. These will sufficiently indicate the possibilities} 19. The knowledge on the — scholars that corporal SCIENCE. 


in this direction. 
LESSON XXXVII. 
Place one bag on the head. 


Take the other by two adjacent corners, between the 
thumb and fingers of each hand, holding it at arms’- 


length down in front. 


1. Raise it with unbending elbows till the arms are 


horizontal. 
2. Bring it to chest. 
3. Raise it as high over the head as possible. 
4. Drop it till it hangs behind the head on the neck. 
5. Like 3, raise high over the head; 6, like 2; 7, like 1. 
8. Return to first position. 
Repeat these movements 4 times. 


THIRTY-TWO REASONS 


why Corporal Punishment should not be abolished in our Pablic Schools, 
by B. Hype, Member of Boston School Board. 


1. Punishment is ordained in the government of God, and 
universally recognized as an important element in the govern- 
ment of men. 

2. As corporal punishment is sanctioned and authorized 
by all governments as a legitimate instrumentality for the 
management and control of children in school, therefore no 
teacher fulfils his whole duty who does not use corporal pun- 
ishment when necessary to enforce obedience and break up 
vicious and demoralizing habits. 

3. As the statutes of our Commonwealth virtually require, 
as the first duty of a good citizen, obedience to the powers 
that be, so it is the duty and right of the teacher to enforce 
such wise and wholesome regulations in the management of 
the schoo! as he may judge most effective to secure complete 
obedience. 

4. There will be a lower standard of discipline and attain- 
ment in schools where the right to punish is taken away. 

5. Society and family organizations cannot, or at least do 
not, exist without penal punishment. Many families in high 
position in life, as well as those in more humble circum- 
stances, advocate and administer corporal punishment in 
home government. 

6. Wherever there is law there must be power to enforce the 
law, and all government is a farce and a mockery without the 
power to maintain authority. 

7. The teacher stands in “loco parentis,’’ and consequently 
is fully authorized to use the same punishment in school as 
judicious parents exercise in home government. 

8. The school committee has no moral right to take from 
the hand of teachers this instrumentality for the government 
of the scholars in school. 

9. Prohibition on the part of the committee to use the 
rod in school is a manifest injustice to teachers, unless a 
State law is passed prohibiting corporal punishment in 
families. 

10. Distinguished teachers in all the past have contended, 
with almost perfect unanimity, that corporal punishment is 
acy to secure efficiency and good government in edu- 
cation. 

11. We have more faith in the judgment and experience 
of practical educators on the subject of corporal punishment 
than in the preaching of those who deal only in theories. 

12. Abolishing corporal punishment in our schools is taking 
from our teachers the power to enforce obedience. 

13. The abolition of corporal punishment will introduce 
into our schools more objectionable and often cruel punish- 
ments. 

14, The abolition of corporal punishment will necessitate 
the expulsion of refractory and obstinate pupils from school, 
or they, remaining as members of the school, will be a con- 
stant annoyance to the teachers, and also a great hindrance 
to the progress of good and industrious scholars. 

15. In the expulsion of bad boys from school the committee 
practically nullify the State law relating to children growing 
up in ignorance and crime, and in reality make criminals, and 
send to prison disobedient and vicious children who should 
be governed and controlled by wholesome school authority, 
sanctioned by law. 

16. The child thus expelled, when a man, will hold the 
teache: and the law responsible for neglecting to enforce 
obedience, and thus sending him into life wayward, lawless, 
uneducated, and ill-fitted for the duties of life and good citi- 
zenship. 

17. Ungoverned boys, expelled from school, will most likely, 
when men, be ripe for mischief and crime. 

18, The triumphs of one bad boy in breaking the rules of the 
school induces many others to resist authority; but if he is 
made to submit to wholesome and wise regulations, all the 
children will understand that disobedience and obstinacy are 


followed by pain and disgrace. 


punishment can be inflicted, very largely prevents the neces- 
sity of punishment. 

20. Horace Mann says, in a lecture on corporal punishment, 
delivered in 1839 to the female teachers of Boston: “ It is 
better to tolerate punishment, in cases where the teacher has 
no other resource, than to suffer disobedience and insub- 
ordination.”’ 

21. Select and private schools may be often successfully 
conducted without resort to the rod ; but in most public 
schools composed of scholars heterogeneous and often difficult 
to manage, the use of corporal punishment is often absolutely 
necessary. 

22. Sympathy should not wholly be expended on bad boys, 
for the good ones are certainly worthy of their share, and 
entitled to as much of the teacher’s time, care, and thought. 
Often troublesome and designing boys impose on the physi- 
cally weak ; but deserving and faithful scholars should be 
protected from insults and the attacks of vicious boys, which 
protection cannot generally be successfully accomplished with- 
out resort to the rod. 

23. Nature, in her earliest instructions, teaches the lesson 
that bodily pain follows the violation of her laws. As Nature 
appeals to the fear of physical suffering to compel obedience to 
her laws, is it not the duty of parents and teachers to enforce 
by physical pain a respect and compliance to laws intended for 
the child’s social, intellectual, and moral advancement ? 

24. If the disuse of corporal punishment encourages diso- 
bedience and defiance to law, and consequently troublesome 
and unruly boys are turned into the street, generally to fill our 
penal institutions, we contend that it is far more unjust to the 
young thus to place them in imprisionment than properly and 
wisely strive to train our youth for a happy and successful 
manhood by such physical pain as will compel obedience to 
healthy school authority. 

25. It is maintained by some that corporal punishment has 
been abolished in schools with no unfavorable results. If 
such is the case, it will generally be found, so far as public 
schools are concerned, that other and far more objectionable 
methods of punishment have been adopted, and that the dis- 
eipline is lax and weak, the instruction vague and pointless, 
and the intellectual and moral condition in a low and deplor- 
able state. 

26. The great purpose of our system of public-school in- 
struction is to properly educate all to become men, pure in 
heart, sound in body, moral, wise, and useful citizens, and not 
turbulent, riotous and unprincipled men. If, therefore, we 
take from the hands of the teacher the right to enforce obedi- 
ence by the use of the rod, at times and under proper circum- 
stances, we take from him the last resort to secure implicit 
obedience to authority. 

27. Abolishing corporal punishment takes from the hands 
of the teacher rights, sccured to him in all past time by the 
best judicial authority, and justified by the decisions of the 
courts in all civilized countries. 

28. The proud position of the Boston schools in past years, 
at home and abroad, has been owing, not only to thorough 
and systematic teaching, but also to that firm and uncompro- 
mising discipline which has given reputation and success to 
our school system far and near. 

29. Enough disrespect to law and disobedience to authority 
are found in all communities, without any further encourage- 
ment on our part to this state of things by timid sentimental- 
ism. It is far better to control the rising generation and en- 
force obedience in youth, than to populate our criminal insti- 
tutions, or compel a resort to arms to quell disorder and riot- 
ing in our streets, when the same youth has reached manhood. 
30. Because the right to use corporal punishment is some- 
times abused by indiscreet and unworthy teachers, this is no 
argument that corporal punishment, therefore, should be 
abolished in schools. Says a writer on this subject: ‘‘ Because 
there have been cases of malpractice, should there be no sur- 
gery? Because criminals have escaped justice, should there 
be no pleading in courts? Because there was a Judas, should 
the gospel of Christ remain unpreached ?”’ 

31. While we conscientiously believe in the judicious use of 
the rod in public schools, yet we most earnestly desire that a 
constant spirit of gentleness and kindness should be mani- 
fested in all departments of our schools, so that corporal pun- 
ishment may always be kept at the lowest minimum point, 
possible, in record. 

82. Finally, a proper regard for the rights of all, the child, 
the parent, the teacher, demands that the use of corporal pun- 
ishment should be properly, wisely, and judiciously adminis- 
tered in our schools, and that teachers who make too frequent, 
severe, and unnecessary use of the rod should receive the se- 
verest censure of the Board, or be peremptorily dismissed from 
further service. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 
I believe Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a valuable remedy in 


many cases of and dyspepsia. 
C. Hieeins, M.D. 


Tron in Utah. — The iron deposits of this country, east of 
the Mississippi, are both numerous and extensive. Along the 
entire Appalachian range iron is found. In Missouri the 
enormous deposits at [ron Mountain, Pilot Knob, and Shep- 
pard Mountain, —solid mountains of iron are,— are reck- 
oned among the wonders of the world. The mines of Lake 
Superior are famous for their richness and purity; but no 
extensive deposits were known further West. Prof. J.S. 
Newbury, while examining the mineral deposits of Utah, 
during the last summer, visited, in the southern portion of that 
territory, a locality where iron ore had been found. On exam- 
ination, to his great surprise, it proved to be the most exten- 
sive iron deposit known to the world. Not a few hills, but 
enormous mountains of almost solid crystalline iron ores were 
discovered. The ore appears to be very pure, and in time, 
there can be no doubt, Utah will rival the older States in 
her iron industries. Dr. Newbery pronounces Utah to be 
richer in mineral wealth than any other section of the United 
States. 

The Sun’s Heat. — The current number of the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, in an excéllent article by Prof. C. A. Young, 
states, according to Newcomb, if the sun maintains its pres- 
ent radiation, it will have shrunk to half its present diameter 
in about five million years, at the longest. As it must, when 
reduced to this size, be eight times as dense as now, it can 
hardly then continue to be mainly gaseous, and its tempera- 
ature must then begin to fall. Newcomb’s conclusion, there- 
fore, is that it is hardly likely that the sun can continue to 
give sufficient heat to support life om the earth (such life as we 
now are acquainted with, at least), for ten millions of years 
from the present time. 

Recent Stereoscopic Works. — In one of the late numbers of 
the Comptes Rendues, R. Thalen publishes the details of his 
examination of the spectra of Yterbium and Cobium. In 
1878 Mariguex found that erbia was composed of two elements, 
which he called erbia and ytterbia. A spectroscopic examina- 
tion of the ytterbia was undertaken by Lecog de Boisbau- 
drau. As some of his results were unsatisfactory, M. Thalen 
undertook the present examination, and he has succeeded in 
tabulating a number of the wave-lengths of the spectra. P. I. 
Clere, in the same number, reasserts the correctness of his iso- 
lation of the element designated as thulium. This he discov- 
ered by its absorption-bands in the old erbia. A quantity of it 
was soon extracted, in a state of sufficient purity to demon- 
strate its existence beyond a doubt. The spectroscopic char- 
acter of the thulium has been determined by Thalen, whose 
results will be given in a future communication. 


An Advance in Astronomy. — In a communication presented 
to the American Philosophical Society, Prof. Henry Draper, 
of New York, announced that during the first week in October 
he had succeeded in photographing, by means of one of Abram 
Clark’s 11-inch aperture telescopes, the nebula in Orion, thus 
marking a new era in the science of physical astronomy. It is 
thus hoped to show with certainty any changes in the nebula, 
and perhaps determine some of the laws ruling these ele- 
mentary forms of matter, and even indicate the process of the 
genesis of solar systems. M. B. 


VARIETIES. 


— Caught.—An old school-boy doggerel used to state that 


“ A speckled hen was in her 
A-calling her lost chicken; 
She stuck her head out thro’ the slats, 
And there it kept a-stickin’.” 


School-boys sometimes try the same thing on themselves,— 
much to their inconvenience. The Boston Journal says: 
‘The things which enter the head of a boy are unaccount- 
able, and for this reason we will not attempt to explain what 
induced a young lad living in the rear of No. 30 North Square, 
to stick his head between the iron pickets of Hancock school- 
yard gate yesterday afternoon. His head went through all 
right, but when he wished to move it back he was stuck. He 
turned his head up sidewise to see if some fellow had closed 
up the top of the pickets. The pickets appeared stationary. 
He struggled backward until his ears were nearly peeled off. 
Then he thought of a story he had heard, where it was as- 
serted that a man’s head was bigger than his body, and hoping 
it might be the same with him, he struggled ahead until half his 
jacket-buttons were stripped off. That also failed, and it was 
at that moment that the neighborhood was apprised, in tones 
the most dolorous, of the calamity which had befallen Fred- 
erick. A crowd gathered, lifted the boy up, pulling and push- 
ing him till the pickets were warm with friction. A #hought- 
ful person asked him how he got there, but he was too much 
occupied to answer. At last, when the gate was broken, and 
once more Frederick held his head up, he ran home the sober- 
est boy his mother had seen for many a day.”’ 

— A high-school boy in a Massachusetts city, accustomed to 
seeing horses fed in the stable only, when told to put the horse 
in the meadow to feed, said, ‘‘What’s the use? He can’t 


reach down to the grass !”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


r is not :esponsible for opinions in Tak JouRNAL except 
the editorial columns, or over his si . He 
mise to return re. MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE SPELLING-REFORM. 
(Quid sibi vult ?) 


Yes, what does it mean? Can it be that the advocates of 
this movement are really in earnest, or do they hope to gain 
celebrity by having their names connected with some chimer- 
ical enterprise ? Thus far their talk and expositions have had 
little effect upon public sentiment ; it has not excited interest 
enough even to call forth arguments against it. But these en- 
thusiasts, regarding public silence as an assent to their inno- 
vations, have seemed to be encouraged, and have kept repeat- 
ing statements false to their very core; and because, forsooth, 
noone has taken the pains to refute their statements, they now 
begin to circulate them as coming from the lips of prominent 
scholars. 

They say that philologists approve of the plan. This is 
false. No one that bears the name of philologist would haz- 
ard his reputation by such astatement. Every linguist knows 
that there is scarcely a letter in any word that does not bear 
some part in the history of that word. The growth of lan- 
guage may be regarded as analogous to the growth of a tree; 
and just as by following the successive branches of the tree 
we are invariably led to the main trunk, so each letter in a 
word serves, in no unimportant way, to connect it with 
some other word which goes one step nearer the root. The 
only honest claim that this system has is that it will save labor 
in printing. But the history of the past proves conclusively 
that the printer is the servant of the language, and not the lan- 
guage the servant of the printer. A. Z 


TEACHERS, OR LAYMEN ? 


An article on page 297 of Tux JoURNAL of October 20, con- 
tains the following: 

“With the nearing of the State Teachers’ Convention an- 
other thought suggests itself to us. Heretofore much of the 
platform oratory at these vere - has been given by those 
who are not teachers. . . . In other words, the teach- 
ers have sat upon the benches, and the lawyer, the doctor, and 
the minister upon the platform. We suggest that hereafter 
the order be reversed, and the teachers be invited to the plat- 
form. It makes no difference that the audience is small and 
select; a teachers’ convention is for teachers.”’ 

The writer of the above has not remembered the state of 
the case correctly, An examination of the records of the 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, for three years past, 
reveals the fact that 47 persons have presented papers or ad- 
dresses; nineteen at the session of 1877 in Boston, twelve at 
that of 1878 in Worcester, and sixteen at that of 1879 in Bos- 
ton. Of these all were teachers or superintendents of schools 
except three; viz., Rev. E. G. Beckwith, Hon. P. Emory Ald- 
rich, and Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who all addressed 
the Association in 1877. President Eliot of Harvard, and Pres- 
ident Chadbourne of Williams, are of course to be considered 
teachers. The ratio of three to forty-seven is not large enough 
to warrant the word ‘‘ much ”’ in the quoted passage. Several 
of the remaining forty-four are doctors, if not physicians, it 
must be confessed, and a few are ministers, but none the 
worse teachers for that. In the province of Quebec, this sum- 
mer, a bill for pensioning superannusted teachers has been 
passed, which expressly excepts those teachers who are also 
clergymen; I presume Massachusetts is not yet ready to make 
such an invidious distinction. 

But, furthermore, I doubt the soundness of that principle 
which would strictly confine the addresses at such meetings 
within the ranks of teachers. Judge Aldrich’s strong defence 
of the high school was a more valuable aid in stemming the 
tide of opposition, then rising, than anything else of which I 
kuow. Mr, Adams’s vigorous onslaught upon ‘‘ Ruts” was a 
very enlivening feature of the session of 1877, and had a bene- 
ficial effect. It is the part of wisdom to have not only the 
teachers, but also the school-committees of the State repre- 
Sented at these meetings. Both parties cannot fail to gain by 
4 frank comparison of views on mooted educational points. 

The writer of the article seems to me, therefore, to be mis- 
taken, both as to the fact in question which he deplores, and 
48 to the fact that it is deplorable. SECRETARY. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 29, 1880. 


[The “ Secretary’ is undoubtedly correct as to the facts re- 
lating to the Massachusetts Association. When we wrote the 
article we had reference to the general tendency of local, 
County, State, and other teachers’ associations, to introduce 
into their meetings elements from non-professional, and often 
very unprofessional sources, and we agree with our “Secre- 
tary” that Massachusetts has an orthodox record in the main. 
Since we have called attention to what might be an encroach- 
ment on teachers’ rights and privileges, and that we find these 
* ably defended by “Secretary,” our object has been accom- 


OUTLINES OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS, 


MADAME DE STAEL. — Anne Marie Louise Necker, — Bar- 
oness de Staél-Holstein, — a French authoress of great versa- 
tility of genius, was born in Paris, April 22, 1766. She was an 
only child. Her parents were both remarkable persons. Her 
father, James Necker, was a wealthy Swiss banker, and min- 
ister of finance to Louis XVI. He was a fine scholar, an as- 
sociated with the eminent literati of the Parisian salons, which 
were at that time the most brilliant in all Europe. Her 
accomplished mother superintended her early education, 
which was thorough and systematic. Her girlhood was 
spent in the midst of the society of the most distin- 
guished persons of France, from whom she acquired the 
the art of brilliant and thoughtful conversation, for which 
she was always remarkable. She was a child of genius 
and of impulse, precocious to an extraordinary degree, 
with wonderful powers of acquisition and mental assimilation. 
At twelve years of age she wrote a drama of social life, which 
was acted by herself and her young companions. In 1786, at 
the age of twenty, she made a mariage de convenance with the 
Baron de Staél-Holstein, then the Swedish minister to the 
French court, which gave her the rank she coveted, but little 
sympathy or affection existed between them. The same year 
of her marriage she wrote a comedy, entitled ‘‘ Sophia,” and 
two tragedies, ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey”? and Montmorency ”’; but 
her Letters sur les Ouvrages et le Caractere de J. J. Rousseau 
first attracted the public notice. Her admiration of him was 
extravagant. She was ardently attached to the principles of 
liberty, and at the breaking out of the French revolution, in 
1789, she employed her pen boldly in denunciation of the fac- 
tious course of parties in the nation. During the ‘reign of 
terror,’”’ at the time of Robespierre’s ascendancy, she exerted 
herself, even at the hazard of her own life, to save the vic- 
tims, and published a powerful and eloquent ‘‘ Defence of the 
Queen.’”’ Compelled to leave Paris, an exile, she wandered 
over Europe for many years, residing at times in Switzerland, 
Italy, and England. 

Returning to Paris after the establishment of the ‘‘ Direc- 
tory,’’ she saw, in December, 1797, Napoleon Bonaparte for 
the first time, to whom she took a great aversion, and Napoleon 
had an equally strong dislike forher. She did al) in her power 
to thwart his designs, and was ordered to quit Paris in 1801, 
She visited Germany, Prussia, and Italy. She wrote and pub- 
lished her novel, Delphine, in 1802, a work little read to-day. 
Her husband, the baron, died during this year. In 1807 she pub- 
lished Corinne, a work defective in plot and dramatic interest, 
but full of eloquent passages on scenery, manners, and art, 
which have never been surpassed in descriptions given of Italy. 
It has been repeatedly translated into every European language, 
and is still the work upon which her literary fame chiefly rests, 
In 1811 she married for her second husband M. de Rocca, a 
young French officer, by whom she had one son; but her mar- 


riage was kept a secret till after her death. In addition to the 
works already mentioned, she wrote Considerations on the 
French Revolution,. Dramatic Essays, Considerations on Lit- 
erature, Germany (which was suppressed by Napoleon in 1810), 
Ten Years in Exile, etc. The reason assigned for her conceal- 
ing the second marriage was a reluctance to part with a name 
so long identified with her literary fame. She died July 14, 
1817, and left two children by her first husband, — the Baron 
Auguste de Staél, and Albertine, Duchess de Broglie, — both 
eminent for their virtues and piety. The former edited his 
mother’s works, in 18 volumes, which were published in Paris 
in 1821. Her brilliancy and varied attractions made her a 
power in France, and a hated enemy of Bonaparte. Her ca- 
reer is worthy of study, not only as a distinguished literary 
rsonage but as the most remarkable woman of that period of 
rench history. Mosgs, JR. 


(QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 66, I see in THE JouRNAL of July 8 a disposal of cer- 
tain points, on which I beg leave to pass opinion. ‘* He died 
(on the) 29th (day of) March (in the) 1880th (year),’’ would 
seem to me to be the correct expansion of the sentence. Thus 
‘“‘ March,” a noun, with the preposition “ of’’ forms a phase 
limiting ‘“ day,’”’ “29,” and “ 1880,” ordinal adjectives, lim- 
iting “‘day’’ and “year” respectively. The whole expres- 
sion isan adverbial phrase modifying “died.” ‘‘ 1860” is an 


‘‘vear,”’? — nota noun in apposition, as is 
bers, is a numeral adjective. The expression expanded : 
“ John Jones (at the) 139th (house on) Market street.” It 
seems to me that numbers always imply a noun understood, 
except the few cases in which they may be used abstractly. I 
consider the above numbers concrete, each limiting something 
understood. Open for criticism; ready to be corrected. Q. 


No. 88. The author of the poem, “The Watermill,”’ is 
Brig.-Gen. D. C. McCullum, who had charge of the military 
railroads during the late war. 8S. A. G. 

No. 103. I would like to refer ‘‘A Subscriber ” (JOUR- 
NAL, Nov. 11), concerning inversion of images, to Chap. IIL., 
“Sense of Light,” in Bernstein’s Five Senses of Man ; D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., publishers. ANOTHE SUBSCRIBER. 


QUERIES. 


No. 107. If there are any names that properly belong to 
the diacritical marks, please to give them. 


No. 108. In such words as God, log, hog, fog, dog, ete., 
should we give the extreme short, or the “‘ medinm sound ” of 
o as in cross, off, gone, etc. ? The first seems affectation, and 
the extreme broad sound is vulgar. X. 
Prairie City, Ill., Oct. 25, 1880. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Toe JouRNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also oe orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA : 71 LETTERS. 
The author of my quotation was 1, 2, 32, 42, 45, 2, 17, 20 
44, 49, 59, 69, 43. 

He was born in 2, 15, 45, 62, 33, 46, 60, 54, 48, 58, State 
of 71, 64, 66, 68. 

He taught in 13 (or 58), 29, 45, 47, 5, 49, 2, 26, 22, 34, 20, 
14, 45, 11, 19, 28, 67 (or 50), and was also at one time 51, 
> ws 30, 2, 17, 16, 40, of that 10, 9, 66, 6, 21, 12, 3, 6, 

He was well known as a 18, 46, 4, 57, 38, 45, 14, 49, and 
asa 41, 49, 7, 54, 59, 45. 

He was 23, 25, 47, 70, 53, 31, 55, 45, of 87, 52, 60, 11, 64, 
35, 36, 26, 39, 44, 28, 43, 68. 
ona'™ 66, 1, 9, 42, 6, 61, 45 to 62, 25, 27, 23, 49, 59, 

He was 24 (or 56), 55, 45, 17, 34, 23, 27; 37, 21, 16, 19, 
11, 40, 48, 53, to 46, 31, 23, 65, 42, 22, 2. Pansy, D, 

PUZZLE OF PORTS. 
1. *‘ Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 
Britons never will be slaves! ’’ 
. If love be treasure, we'll be wondrous rich.”’ 
. “That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’’ 


2 
3 
i” if eyes were made for seeing, 
5 
6 
7 


Then beauty is its own excuse for being.”’ 
.  There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John.”’ 
. “* Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor.’ 
. “ As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 
And sighed to think that little was no more, 
He breathed his prayer, ‘ Long may such goodness live!’ 
Twas all he gave,—’twas all he had to give.” 
8. “* A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.”’ 
9. ** Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.”’ 
10. ‘* To ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love, 
For my dear country’s welfare.’’ 


The last initials of the authors of the preceding quotations, 
properly arranged, form the surname of the author of the 


lines : 
** Thou thinkest I shall die to-day; 
I have been dead till now, 
And soon shall live to wear a crown 


For aye upon my brow.” B. F. I. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY, 4, 
CHARADE.—Moonlight. 


EniemMA.—Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
Which all the time ran blood, great Casar fell. 
—Julius Cesar, Act III., Scene 2. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Answers to Enigma of Oct. 28 is re- 
ceived from Julia Dodge, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Mabel Par- 
ker, Mohegan, R. I. 

Answers in competition for the November prize have been 
received, and filed for reference at the end of the month, from 
the following competitors: ‘‘A. P. J.,’’ Charlestown, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Geo. M. Powers, West Brookfield, Mass.; ‘‘ E. J. H.,’’ 


|Swampscott, Mass.; Delia L. Chapin, East Longmeadow, 


Mass.; Susie C. Lodge, Cheyney, Pa.; ‘“‘A. D.,’’ Granby, 
Mass.; “ E. C. B.,’’ Danbury, Conn.; ‘‘E. A. M.,’’ Trenton, 
N. J.; ‘‘E. L. M. Milford, N. H.; A. M. Gilman (no. P. O. 
address); ‘‘ J. B. G.,’? Andover, Mass ; J.C. Kimball, Quechee, 
Vt.; M. Keith, Wakefield, Mass.; H. Emma Groce, Media, 
Penn.; Anthony J. Schindler, New York city; Ellen O. Peck, 
Montpelier, Vt.; J. Bonney, Boston, Mass.; ** N. G.,’’ Lunen- 
burg, Mass. 


Scott’s PoETICAL Works, complete in one volume, with 
notes and illustrations, will be awarded to the sender of the 
best lists of answers to November puzzles. Twelve days are 
allowed for each week’s solutions to reach us, 


GOOD WORDS. 


‘On my return home from a summer trip abroad, I find 
on my table a stranger, —the new journal, Epucation. I 
bave already become acquainted with it, and like it. It prom- 
ises to be a most valuable addition to our educational publica- 
tions. Indeed, it promises to be the crown of the educational 
literature of this country and this age. I wish it success, and 
in order to aid it ask to be enrolled among its subscribers. 
Please send me the bill for a year’s subscription to EDUCATION, 
and also the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF a and I will 
pw. Brooks 

af Prin, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
‘*T have carefully read the first number of EpucatTion. It 
meets a want long felt in American school literature. K 

its tone high and pure, and it will be a success and do muc 


good.” C. MATTHIAS, 
Comr. of Schools, Greenfield Mo. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The President has appointed ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Boutwell to be counsel for the United States before the newly- 
organized Franco-American mixed-claims commission. 

— The annual report of General Sherman on the condition 
of the Federal army was made public on the 16th inst. He 
says: “‘ The combatant force remains to-day the same as it 
was last year, composed of ten regiments of cavalry, five of 
artillery, and twenty-five of infantry, but, under the proviso, 
the ‘limit’ is 25,000 enlisted men. 


| edge, be an acquisition to our educational forces, and 


be a fit recognition of the great body of teachers with 
whom he has labored so long and well. 


THE School Board have filled the vacant superintend- 
ency of schools in Boston by the election of Edwin P. 
Seaver, head master of the English High School, to 
this important post. The selection is an admirable one, 
and is warmly endorsed by the best educational men of 
our city and vicinity. Mr. Seaver is a strong man, 
and an educator by profession. His normal education 


: a was obtained at Bridgewater, one of the purest nor- 
 |mal schools in Massachusetts, whither he went from a 


country home and country schools to prepare for his 
chosen work. The stimulus of natural and normal 
methods quickend his desire for larger acquisitions in 
knowledge, and from Bridgewater he entered Harvard 
College. After graduating with honors at Cambridge, 
he took a brief foreign tour of study and observation in 
the schools of England, France, and Germany, and on 
his return was called to a professorship of mathematics in 
Harvard, from which he was elevated to the mastership 
of the English High, in Boston. His ability and suc- 
cess in this position have been of the highest order. 
His classes have uniformly shown the results of good 
teaching. As an executive of a great school, he has 
been strong, vigorous, manly, and popular. His rela- 
tions with his associates in the Boston Master’s Asso- 
ciation have been cordial and fraternal, and none rejoice 
more heartily over his promotion than do the masters 
of Boston, and none will unite in giving to his adminis- 
trationt a more intelligent support. Mr. Seaver is by nat- 


— Austria. — Four thousand Austro-German Constitution-|ure and liberal education a conservative ; in a word, a 


ists met at Vienna, Nov. 15, and made an imposing demon- 
stration against the federalistic tendencies of the Government. 

— England. — We regret to announce that the Rev. J. 
Rodgers, vice-chairman of the London School Board, died, on 
Oct. 26, after a very short illness.—John Bright has been 
elected lord rector of the University of Giasgow, defeating 
John Raskin by 314 votes.—It seems quite probable that an 
early session of the British Parliament will be called for the 
consideration of the Irish question. Rumors of dissensions in 
the cabinet are already rife. 

— Franee.—A strange scene occurred on the 11th, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, soldiers entering after a sudden adjourn- 
ment and leading off M. Baudry d’Asson after a struggle. 
Subsequently, after much debate, a vote of confidence in the 
Government was adopted by 297 yeas to 131 nays, and a minis- 
terial crisis is averted. It is believed that the situation is but 
temporary, and that the Ferry cabinet will be unable to main- 
tain itself. 

— Italy. — The Italian chamber of deputies has refused to 
accept the resignation of General Garibaldi and his son, but 
has granted them athree months’ leave of absence. The bud- 
get show a surplus of about $2,000,000. 

— Turkey. — Owing to the scarcity of food, 3,000 persons 
have left Dulcigno. 

— Every teacher desiring the volume of Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association for 1880, can obtain this 
very valuable work by sending two dollars to Hon. W. D. 
Henkle, Salem, O. 


ImporTANT and promised matter is delayed from 
publication by a severe press upon our columns. Our 
friends will wait patiently. 


THERE are two vacancies in the Board of Regents to be 
filled at the next session of the N. Y. Legislature. We 
hear the name of Dr. J. Dorman Steele, of Elmira, gen- 
erally spoken of as a suitable candidate for one of these 
positions. We most cordially indorse this nomination, 
and we are sure that it will be gratifying to the teach- 
ers of the State. Dr. Steele has had a long and suc- 
cessful experience as teacher in New York schools; he 
has carefully studied the schools and school methods of 
foreign countries, and has written and spoken exten- 
sively on educational topics. A constant attendant 
upon the Convocation and the State Association, he 
has a wide acquaintance throughout the State; while 
the general use of his Fourteen Weeks Series in Nat- 
ural Science has made his name a household word with 


man whose conservatism is liberal and whose liberality 
is conservative. True to his convictions, his indepen- 
dence of character and action is well known, a quality 
of which he will stand in need in his new office. He 
will enter upon the superintendency of the Boston 
schools in December, with the best wishes of all good 
people for a successful administration, and with his 
practical knowledge of our workers and their work, his 
thorough understanding of the real conditions and wants 
of the schools, he needs but a firm hand, a clear head, 
and an intelligent policy to make himself a power in 
the land. Success to Superintendent-elect Seaver! 


Tux great triumph of the teachers’ profession in the 
election of one of their number to the post of superin- 
tendency of our schools, is one in which the educators of 
the country will universally rejoice. “ Promotion from 
the ranks” has always been the watchword of THE 
JOURNAL; and directly on the heels of the election of 
George Howland, master of the Chicago High School, 
to the superintendency of the schools of that city, fol- 
lows the election of Mr. Seaver, of the Boston High 
School, to the same position in Boston. A portion of 
the School Board of our city have for a long time la- 
bored to have it otherwise, but they have at last, after 
more than six months of correspondence, figuring, and 
manceuvering, yielded to the inevitable, and placed their 
honors and the office where they belong, at home. The 
fact that Boston had two such grand men as Mr. Seaver 
and Mr. Dunton as especially worthy of the office, was 
sufficient reason why one of the two should have been 
elected immediately on the resignation of Superintendent 
Eliot ; but Mr. Perkins, Mr. Collar, Mr. Fallon, and 
some others, “would fain awooing go” among the gen- 
tlemen and scholars of the great outside world. They 
swept the horizon with their telescopes to find, not 
greater men, not wiser men, not more practical men in 
school affairs than Boston has; but, forsooth, they 
wanted a man who “did not sympathize with the Bos- 
ton teachers.” This sublime policy, handed down, not 
inherited, possessed our school legislators, who preferred 
the rather to preserve a passion than to establish a 
principle of justice. Mr. Collar took occasion to say, 
when asked why no other candidate could be presented, 


pupils, parents, and educators alike. To place the 
Doctor in the Board would conserve his school knowl- 


that “a so-called educational journal” had done much 


to compel the Board to stay at home in its selection of 
a superintendent. If so, it is well. That gentleman, 
with others, have done too much already tg belittle the 
experience and the valued qualities of our teachers; and 
if Tux JourRNAL has, by a single word, prevented fur- 
ther degradation, it is honor enough, and the good peo- 
ple of Boston, with its press, have pronounced a hearty 
Amen. Mr. Seaver knows too well how little he owes 
to such men, were he disposed to become subservient to 
their control; and they who have exhausted their wits 
to find a man “notin sympathy with Boston,” have 
come home disappointed to cast their votes for one too 
clear-headed not to understand their real purposes, and 
too independent to become their tool. 


Tue November number of the Educational Journal 
of Virginia is, by far, the most interesting educational 
document that has come to us, of late, from the South; 
consisting chiefly of the proceedings of the Fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Educational Association of Vir- 
ginia, at Hollins Institute, July 13, 1880. Several of 
the papers read at this meeting are of sterling value 
anywhere, and all seem well timed to meet the necessities 
of educational life in the old Dominion. With scarcely 
an exception, the essayists, though representing the 
more conservative section of Virginia school-men, take 
their stand broadly with the new education, on the side 
of the most generous instruction of the people. This 
volume should be circulated far and wide, as an anti- 
dote to the senseless reactionary attidude of men like 
Professor Dabney, and as an encouragement to a rising 
class of young men and women who will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the best for their native State. 
We have read with special interest the paper by Prof. 
C. L. Cocke, on “ Business Features of Educational 
Establishments,—-Finances, Premises, Discipline, School- 
life and Habits.” This admirable paper is like a great 
educational house-cleaning of a whole wing of our 
American higher-school life. Its reading, in hundreds 
of American colleges and academies outside of Virginia, 
would be like the advent of a sturdy Bridget with soap 
and water, brush and broom, to let in light on dusty 
closets, dispose of classic cobwebs, and change a poor 
imitation of medieval school-life to a habitable, whole- 
some, and effective working seminary for American 
boys and girls. Life is too swift, even in the slowest 
part of America, much longer to amble alongside the 
old family carriage hauled by spavined beasts, driven 
by a wheezing pedant, still honored by the venerable 
name “ Academy,” “College,” “University.” It isa 
good omen when a live man, like Professor Cocke, 
leaps to the driver’s seat, plies the lash, and starts this 
mournful funeral procession of a defunct education into a 
brisk trot. Old Virginia has scores of admirable young 
teachers ready to follow the lead of a man who, like 
our professor, evidently intends to live in the present 
and do his part to give his Commonwealth the best 
there is going in its new educational life. 


Ir is fortunate when a man can feel strong enough 
to talk common sense to an over-cultivated audience. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, standing on the triple ped- 
estal of a Harvard professorship, acknowledged author- 
ship, and diplomatic dignity, seems to have “ struck out 
from the shoulder,” in a refreshing way, in a late talk, 
ostensibly to a workingmen’s college in London but act- 
ually to the reading-public of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. The best thing he said was his advice for learn- 
ing foreign languages for reading purposes. Take the 
book you are crazy to read, with a dictionary, and go 
in at once, leaving grammar to follow at its own gait. 
Of all abuses in university culture, the most intolerable 
has been the habit of teaching the classics on the 
theory that every freshman was an embryo Max Miiller 
and was studying with the aim of the grammarian and 
philologist instead of the plain purpose of reading the 
literature of Greece and Rome. After ten years of 


hugging the grammar in preparatory school and college, 
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how many graduates can actually read Latin and Greek 
literature in any reliable way? President Porter, of 
Yale, has an admirable lecture on this point, which 
might well be “ materialized ” in the class-rooms of all 
our classical schools. The poet Southey learned a score 
of languages by taking along a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, in the new language, on his journeys. With his 
dictionary thus in his head, he was able to read his way 
into the Good Book in a wonderfully short time. Leav- 
ing out the small circle of students who can profitably 
aspire to become experts in philology, the great mass of 
able people study foreign languages for the common- 
sense purposes of reading their literature. Mr. Lowell 
has condensed the experience of a cultivated life-time 
in his advice to the young people of the two continents, 
that the way to read a foreign language is to read it. 


OUR CHILDREN. 


It is certainly according to Scripture to “put away 
childish things ” ; but the Good Book also declares that 
unless we become like children we cannot inherit the 
kingdom. The chronic hindrance in the family, the 
church and the school is the melancholy fact that not 
one adult man or woman in a thousand can recall the 
moods of childhood, or remember the short-comings of 
their own early years. We all find it so easy to as- 
sume that children are little men and women who 
could be even better and wiser than most grown people 
are, that we live in constant misunderstanding with 
the youngsters, and fall into the most dismal apprehen- 
sion concerning their behavior, even when it is a posi- 
tive advance on anything our contemporaries can recall 
concerning ourselves. 

One reason why good women succeed, on the whole, 
better than men in teaching is the inability of the aver- 
age masculine pedagogue to put off the man and clothe 
himself in the spiritual garments of the child. Men 
everywhere, however good or great, run to logic, cast- 
iron method, journalism, and have small patience with 
any mind that is vital “in spots” and only fires up at 
intervals, with no interest in the connections of things. 
Now, this is just the peculiar genius of childhood,—to 
have a tremendous interest in the premise and an ob- 
stinate indifference to the conclusion. Henry Ward 
Beecher once preached, in Indianapolis, before ex- 
President Van Buren. The lively old Knickerbocker 
was all aglow with interest, and could hardly wait to 
get outside the church-door to explode to the head dea- 
con,—“ What funny pantaloons your minister wears !” 
So the great schoolmaster, after swinging his class 
round the logical circle, goes home in disgust or lofty 
rage because each of his hearers has stuck in his own 
little segment of interest, and carries away the most 
grotesque conceit of what the great man was at. But 
the skillful woman, by virtue of the child that every 
true women carries in her heart, instinctively in her 
teaching nestles up to the live spot in every little one, 
and works in faith that if they all are thoroughly inter- 
ested, child-fashion, now, they can be trusted to carry 
the thing out, man and woman fashion, when they grow 
up. The great schoolmasters of the world have always 
been big boys; and the moment any man puts his boy- 
hood behind him, his power to lead children and youth 
is gone. Of course, every child is a hero-worshiper, 
and demands an unexplored continent in the teacher 
he adores. But this continent of mysterious power 
must be a flowery play-ground on the side which 
touches him, or he never will willingly go in and feel 
himself at home. A great deal that is now insisted 
Upon as essential to school-life, is simply the conceit of 
men and women who have outgrown their childhood ; 
and the great mission of our improved method of school- 
ing is to clear away these obstacles, piled up by peda 
Bogic obstinacy between the little pilgrim and his 
promised land. 

One reads with growing amazement the criticisms on 
the school-life of young America that swarm in the 


press and are the stock in trade of large classes of fa- 
mous people. The schools don’t turn out good mechan- 
ics, housekeepers, accomplished clerks, independent 
voters, thorough-bred Christians, perfect servant-girls, 
and soon. In other words, the best school leaves its 
graduate at twelve or fourteen, a wide-awake child, as 
unready to assume the harness of the model American 
citizen as a splendid young colt to be ridden in Central 
Park. Were these lofty critics anything better, at that 
turbulantage ? Were they not precisely the same style 
of creatures, unless compelled to be otherwise, minus a 
considerable amount of valuable discipline and training 
derived from the schools, which cannot be utilized for 
half-a-dozen years? A school system that would turn 
out such a preposterous set of little prigs as these crit- 
ics demand would deserve the contempt of all sensible 
men, 

Many a worthy parent, now-a-days, is so harried by 
these senseless charges of laziness and practical ineffi- 
ciency flung at the children, that he runs the risk of 
crushing out the life of his little ones by filling up 
every vacant hour with some “useful occupation.” 
Now, children are probably as fond of work to day, in 
America, as fifty years ago. We mean the same kind 
of children; for within fifty years half-a-dozen new 
types of foreign childhood have been shot into our 
American web. But no generation of children that 
ever lived has staggered up to maturity under such a 
pressure as ourown. A good modern school is work 
enough for any industrious child, and its hours out of 
school should not be crowded with tasks that bring a 
heavy strain on mind or thought. As fast as our young 
people grow up, they take to work in the genuine 
American style; and the army of shirks and do-noth- 
ings, even among the children of the rich, all things 
considered, is small. Of course, an intelligent, spirited, 
capable boy or girl often finds it difficult to get into 
the right place at once. Suck a boy is not a failure, 
because he will not go into a store to be kicked and 
cursed and ground into a beast of burden, as his father 
was compelled to thirty yearsago. If American ladies 
will study scientific housekeeping, and mix in a little 
Christian courtesy, common sense, and womanly inter- 
est for girlhood therewith, they can find plenty of high- 
school graduates to serve in their new palaces. 


Our young people need great forbearance and watch- 
ful care during the critical period between their gradu- 
ation from school and their entrance on active life. A 
complete course of schooling holds a child and youth at 
least fifteen years, with the heaviest strain on the clos- 
ing terms. It leaves our finest graduates in a hectic, 
eager, overstrained condition, furious to plunge into 
the most intense and exhausting occupation ; the open- 
ing year of a life-work. It would be well if any Amer- 
ican youth of promise could have a year of moderate, 
general work, travel, or homely common enjoyment, 
interposed between commencement-day and the begin- 
ning of the new life. Thousands of our most promis- 
ing young teachers would be saved from early collapse 
and failure if they could postpone their work, without 
harassing anxiety, a year beyond the closing term of 
the normal or the university course. 

A great many good people will one day be called into 
judgment for their senseless habit of disparaging the 
merit, and exaggerating the weakness of children, and 
hurrying them into preternatural exertion, or driving 
them into the very follies and sins they condemn. It 
was never so hard to get over the ground between five 
and twenty, with credit, as just now in the United 
States of America. The critic who does not appreciate 
this should be advised to go on his European travels 
and ply his pen on themes more congenial to himself 
and more entertaining to magazine readers than col- 
umns of trash concerning the shortcomings of Ameri- 
can children and youth. Our children do not need 
flattery, but they do need justice, humanity, and catho- 
licity in those who assume to give & diagnosis of their 


mental and spiritual estate. 


DRIFT. 


— It becomes all teachers to remember that the country is 
full of thoughtful, educated, svecessful people, who have once 
“kept school,” and are now, by virtue of parentage and emi- 
nent citizenship, excellent judges of what a school should be. 
All these people maintain that a school is not a pedestal Sor 


the exhilaration of a corps of teachers and a course of study : 
but teachers, courses of study, schools and theories of phere A, 
have but one excuse for existence, —the graduation of good 
scholars, and patriotic, intelligent, and righteous women and 
men. 


— The sensible way to promote economy in school expenses 
is to insist on constant progress in the qualifications of teach- 
ers, courses of study, methods of instruction, and skill in su- 
pervision. It is not true that the people pay too much money 
for education. But it is true that the money raised might often 


be expended with far better results. As a rule, superior school- 
keeping vindicates itself in the most stolid community, and 
compels the people to keep it alive. 


— The people are fast learning that even the superior ward 
politician is not the man to be trusted with the education of 
the children. He invariably contemplates the school appro- 
priation in the light of the biggest “ pile,’ from which he may 
steal with impunity to save reduction in quarters where 
patronage and plunder are essential to the perpetuation of the 
“‘machine.’’ The time has come when the leading citizens 


of any great town, men and women of every party and church 

should form a public-school association to watch the “‘ bosses’ 

and the bishops in their campaign against the fortress of 
American civilization. 


— The address of Prest. E. E. White, of Purdue (Agricul- 
tural) University, Indiana, on the ‘“‘ Relation of Education to 
Industry,’’ before the Ohio Teachers’ Association, 1880, should 
be printed in a tract for general distribution, and a copy served 
on the editor of every prominent newspaper and magazine in 
the country. Its perusal would save great numbers of eminent 
people from writing preposterous nonsense concerning the 
things possible to be accomplished with children, under four- 
teen, in the way of industrial training. No American writer 
touches these delicate problems of public-school organization 
and administration with a more decisive and discriminating 


hand than President White. His papers always confirm an 
old-fashioned prejudice, — that knowledge and experience are 
a valuable outfit for authorship in any subject relating to the 
training of a new generation for citizenship in this Republic. 


— An excellent development of industrial education is the 
new cooking-school, now becoming an institution in many of 
our larger cities. The plan of operations, in the Boston 
school, includes lessons to school girls, on Saturdays; and a 
large attendance has thus been secured. Of course, such an 
institution cannot be self-supporting, although something is 
realized from the sale of cooked food. But all such experi- 
ments demonstrate the readiness with which money is sup- 
plied at the call of a practical charity. It is said that the 
famous revivalist, Elder Knapp, once left a village in Ohio in 
disgust, after a week’s campaign, declaring that ‘‘the Holy 
Spirit would never come to a people who fed its messengers on 


such abominable beefsteak and coffee.’”’ A good cooking- 
school in every American village would make a great many 
divine things possible, for which sages and saints now pray, 
in doleful measure, with desponding hearts. 


— The twin sisters cities of New York and Brooklyn, though 
abounding in good schools and teachers, do not appear to be 
a success in growing superintendents. The learned superin- 
tendent, Kiddle, has gone off with the spirits. The ambitious 
superintendent, Field, ‘‘occupied nearly the whole of the 
months of a summer vacation” in preparing a pamphlet of a 
hundred pages, intended as “instructions for the new course 
of study for the public schools of Brooklyn.”” This pamphlet 
reads like an exercise in bad grammar and worse composition, 
prepared to test the mettle of the champion school-boy in con- 
struing into good English. Even Dr. Richard Storrs, that 
miracle of rhetoric, would weep and gnash his teeth in the 


vain attempt to lick this absurd treatise into ordinary respect- 
able school-boy vernacular. By the way, will our Broo og 
correspondent inform us who Field is, and why he is su D- 
tendent of public schools in the third metropolis in the United 


States of America ? 


— In a village, where we lately held forth on the value of 
effective supervision in schools, an object-lesson was at hand 
for illustration. For months the good people of the town had 
been worrying over the senseless pranks of a crowd of rough 
boys and foolish girls, who demoralized every public enter- 
tainment and made the town hall a Babel. That night the 
master of ceremonies was the village high-school master, a 
down-east Yankee, who graduated from the army a Colonel at 
twenty-one, with a shattered knee and a lung shot through, 
but with an unmistakable “set ’’ to his jaw and a steady flame 
under his eyebrows. That night every boisterous youngster 


who put his head in-doors was politely seated and held fast b 
a look he understood. Of the two rebels, one was march 
across the hall and seated by the Con tional parson ; 
and the police-justice made room for the other. There was 
order that night, and, for the first time, fifty incipient ‘‘ Mo- 
docs” heard a lecture, and felt in their bones the mighty 


meaning of supervision. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Earty History oF CHARLES James Fox. By George 
Otto Trevelyan, author of The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops. Price, $2.50. 

In this volume we have a delightful new book, which will 
take its place as one of the most interesting biographies in 
English literature. It presents the ancestral record of Mr. 
Fox, and gives a vivid picture of his early life and education. 
The picture of London society during the reign of George the 
Third is most graphic and interesting. His entrance into 
political life as a member of Parliament from Midhurst, in 
1768, and his subsequent career as one of England’s brilliant 
politicians, are interwoven with the great historical events of 
his time. It thus blends history and biography, and makes 
the work of Mr. Trevelyan of permanent value to the student 
of English history. Mr. Fox’s relative position as an orator and 
statesman is so clearly portrayed that we are enabled to com- 
prehend the secret of his great popularity among the Whigs of 
England. The author is not blind to Mr. Fox’s personal faults, 
and while we discern his admiration for his subject, he treats 
his career with frankness and candor. It is a captivating book, 
written in a spirited and felicitous style. All students of Eng- 
lish men and events will find abundant proof of the great worth 
of this book. It is well printed, and bound in substantial 
library style. 

AMERICAN Porms. Longfellow, i ol 
Lowell, Emerson. Wite Bi Notes. 


Holiday Edition. Illustrated. ton: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $3.00. 


The young people of America should congratulate themselves 
that this book of American poems is within their reach. Ele- 
gant in mechanical execution, with charming illustrations, it 
contains poems of special adaptation to the interests of the 
youth of the land, both in the school and home. The enjoy- 
ment of good poetry is one of the richest fruits of education; 
and this volume furnishes not only many of the shorter and 
well-known poems of the distinguished authors represented, 
but some of the longer ones, which have an important educa- 
tional value in training the powers of the reader to compass 
the more extended flights of the imagination and a broader 
sweep of thought. It will only be necessary to name some of 
the selections included in this superb volume to indicate its 
garnered treasures. From Longfellow we find “‘ Evangeline,” 
a Tale of Acadia, “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
and “The Building of the Ship”; from Whittier, “Snow- 
Bound,” a Winter Idyl, “‘ Among the Hills,”’ “‘ Mabel Mar- 
tin,” “‘ Maud Muller,”’ and others; from Bryant, “‘ Lella, and 
the Little People of the Snow”; from Holmes, “‘ Grandmotb- 
er’s story,” and “ The School-Boy”; from Lowell, “‘ The Vis- 
ion of Launfal,’”’ ‘Under the Willows,” ‘“‘ Under the Old 
Elm,” and “ Agassiz’; from Emerson, “The Adirondacs,”’ 
“*The Titmouse,” and “ Monadnoc”; to which is added, “In 
the Laboratory with Agassiz,” in prose, by a former pupil. 
The Holiday Edition is in red-line borders, gilt edge, and taste, 
fully bound. We hope one hundred thousand children will 
get this for a Christmas or New Year’s present. They could 
receive nothing more beautiful or useful. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE MAsTEeRs. Selected from the 
works of artists and other writers on art. Compiled by 
Susan M. Carter, principal of the Woman’s Art School, 
Cooper Union, New York. First Series: Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Charles Bell, William Hazlitt, and Benjamin 
Haydon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a most timely book. The new and growing interest 
felt in the development of art in this country makes this a con- 
tribution which enables us to gain a conception of the proper 
aims and objects of artistic study; a positive blessing. The best 
ideas of four of the great masters are here presented, and show 
how nature should be regarded by an artist. The views pre- 
sented are worthy not only of the careful consideration of the. 
professional student of art, but of the general public who feel 
interested in the correct development of the subject in this 
country. We direct special attention to the suggestions of 
Haydon in regard to schools of design, and the study of models 
by Italian and Greek students, as aids to the strengthening of 
the mind, and for the refining influence of the nice distinctions 
the study exerts. The book is one of great value, and should be 
welcomed by all interested in art culture. We hopethe author 
will continue to present in condensed form the treasures of 
other great artists. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Mucn Avo Anout Norsine. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. For Use in 
Schools and Families. By the . Henry N. Hudson, pro- 
fessor of Shakespeare in ton University. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. Introductory price, 45 cts. ; price, 65 cts. 


This volume of the annotated “English Classic” Series 
opens with an essay of rare excellence and ability on ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare as a Text-Book,”’ followed by an instructive sketch of 
the poet’s life. Both of these preliminary chapters are each 
worth many times the price of the entire book to the student 
and general reader of the great bard. The introduction proper 
gives the history of the play, sources of the plot, general char- 


berry and Verges, Benedick and Beatrice, with special com- 
ment upon the wit of the latter two. The play itself is pre- 
sented in the same clear type as has distinguished the whole 
series, and shows the book-making skill and tact of the pub- 
lishers; while the notes of the editor given at the bottom of 
each page furnish the student with just the aids he needs in 
the study of this great classic. Of the scholorship of Mr. 
Hudson, and his profound study of the works of Shakespeare, 
nothing need be said to our class of cultivated readers. For 
the school and home the size and style of these books are perfect. 


BY Harriet 
oughton, 


Sam LAwson’s OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. 
Beecher Stowe. With illustrations. Boston : 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Those who have ever read any of these fifteen stories need 
not be told how much is added to the value of an edition of 
them by the characteristic illustrations of the text by such ar- 
tists as F. O. C. Darley, Augustus Hoppin, and John J. Har- 
ley. There is not one of these stories that will not charm and 
delight the home-circle by reading. They are full of chacteris- 
tie humor, and will awaken new enthusiasm and admiration 
for the versatile author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. If our read- 
ers desire to make a holiday-present of a book that will delight 
old and young, they will find this beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of Sam Lawson’s Oldtown Fireside Stories just the one 
they desire. It is bound in attractive style, and is a book that 
. desirable for the drawing-room-table of every American 

ome. 


A COLLECTION OF THE PROVERBS OF ALL NaTIons. Com- 
pared, Explained, and Illustrated. By Walter Kelly. An- 
dover, Mass.: Warren F. Draper. 

This book is made up for the most part from British prov- 
erbs. They are conveniently arranged, according to their im- 
port and affinity, and under each of them are grouped transla- 
tions of their principal equivalents in other languages, the 
originals being generally appended in foot-notes. They cover 
a wide range of subjects, and are presented in orderly, coher- 
ent groups, and accompanied with appropriate accessories, so 
as to fit them for being considered with continuity of thought. 
They are valuable to the writer and speaker for handy refer- 
ence, and a convenient index is appended. The volume is 
well bound and printed. 


Justin McCartruy’s History (concluding volume). A 
History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. Complete in two volumes. Vol. II. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Itis delicate work for a historian to deal with the events of 
his own day; and the remarkable success of this history of 
England by Mr. McCarthy places him alongside of Macaulay 
as aman of genius. He has won popular attention, and se- 
cured thousands of admiring readers wherever the English 
language is read. His work has been subjected to the criticism 
of those who mingled with the affairs of State about which he 
writes. These critics have been treated by the author with 
the graceful candor of a writer who knows that it is impossi- 
ble to be infallible, and inaccuracies and defects have been 
gladly corrected. The volume now before us begins with the 
events that succeeded the supposed settlement of the Eastern 
question, at Paris, in 1856, and follows the various phases of 
England’s social and political life up to the late revulsion of 
feeling against Tory administration, which placed the premier- 
ship in the hands of Mr. Gladstone. In this period is included 
the ghastly tale of the Indian mutiny in 1857, the petty rebel- 
lions in the island of Jamaica, Ireland, and Canada, and the 
more serious disturbances in Afghanistan and South Africa. 
Within this time, also, England has made several of her more 
important advances toward civil liberty. The chapter which 
Mr. McCarthy entitles ‘‘ Reformation in a Flood,’ contains a 
most interesting account of the various reforms organized and 
carried out between the time when Mr. Gladstone assumed 
the reins of power in 1868, and the melancholy event which 
our author justly styles ‘‘ The Fall of the Great Administra- 
tion,” in 1874. 

There are certain chapters of Mr. McCarthy’s work which 
will have special interest for American readers, from the fact 
that they treat of matters connected with our own continent. 
His account of the part played by his countrymen during our 
late civil war, is characterized by great justness and impar- 
tiality. The famous “‘ neutrality proclamation,” which gave 
so much offence to the North at the beginning of the war, he 
defends as a necessary measure: but the conduct of the Eng- 
lish government in regard to the ‘‘ Alabama,”’ and vessels of a 
like ilk, he condemns in unsparing terms. Mr. McCarthy 
makes a valuable contribution to students and teachers 
in the chapters on the literature of the period he covers. 
Viewed from a purely literary standpoint, few books have 
been recently published so remarkable for careful and accurate 
research, and brilliancy of style. It is written so as to com- 
bine the interest of a fresh and entertaining story with a 
record of all the more important events of the last half cen- 
tury. To the student and literary man the work will be valua- 
ble as a book of reference. It contains, in a compact, conve- 
nient form much information to be had only by a tedious 


icals. It is now published in two substantial volumes, and 
should find an honored place in every American reader’s 
book-case. 


D. Lorurop’s HoxipAy-Books For 1880-81. Boston. 


On the Tree-top. By Clara Doty Bates, and others. Illus- 
trated by F. T. Merrill, Jessie Curtis, and other well-known 
artists. Price, $1.25. 

Write Your Own Stories, Thirty Pictures for Prize Stories, 
with blank leaves to write them on. Price, 50 cents. 


Nursery Tiles. The Boys’ and Girls’ Painting-book. Draw- 
ings by ‘‘G. F. B.’”’ Verses by “C. D. B.”” Price, 50 cents. 


Stories for Language-Lessons. A reading-pastime for little 
beginners. Price, 50 cents. 


Babyland, 1880 Price, $1.00. 
Little Folks’ Reader. For use in Primary Schools, Home, 

and Kindergarten. Price, $1.00 

All of the above books are appropriately and profusely illus- 
trated with the choicest pictures for the young, beautifully 
bound in attractive bindings, and printed upon heavy, strong 
paper, in large, clear type. For young children in the school 
and home we know of no more pleasing or instructive books. 
They will greatly aid both teacher and parent in teaching 
reading, drawing, and composition, and are suggestive of val- 
uable lessons and conversations upon objects in nature, upon 
manners, morals, and conduct. They are furnished at a low 
price, and should gladden the hearts of thousands of the little 
folks of the land during the coming holidays. The Little 
Folks’ Reader and Babyland are already widely used in the 
lower grades of the public and private schools, as supplement- 
ary reading, and their use should become universal. The 
Stories for Language Lessons, Nursery Tiles,and Write Your 
Own Stories, are books that would interest and educate all 
children that are fortunate enough to possess them. On the 
Tree-top consists of poems of the most fascinating character 
for the young, and illustrated with numerous full-page colored 
plates, as well as mirth-provoking wood-cuts, pictures admira- 
bly adapted to fix the attention. We find them to contain 
only sentiments of purity and excellence, safe to place in the 
hands of children, and at the same time valuable auxiliaries to 
their elementary education in many directions. We heartily 
commend them to teachers and parents. 


Tuer Boy TRAVELERS. Part II.: Adventures of two Youths 
in a Journey to Siam and Java. With descriptions of 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. By Thos. W. Knox. Copiously illustrated. 8vo, 
ornamental cloth. Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Trav- 
elers in the Far Kast, Part I., issued last year. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.00. 

All of our readers who had Mr. Knox’s book of last year, 
entitled The Boy Travelers in Japan and China, will heartily 
rejoice in the ppportunity to follow ‘‘ Frank’’ and “ Fred,’’ 
under the guidance of ‘“‘ Mr. Bronson,’”’ from Hong Kong, 
where the first book left them, in their adventures in Siam, 
Java, Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Ar- 
chipelago. The incidents of travel are actual experiences of 
the author, of a recent date. He presents reliable descriptions 
of the countries, cities, temples, people, manners and customs 
of these lands in the far East, from personal observation. 
The illustrations are of the highest order of artistic excellence, 
and more than 350 in number. We know of no other work de- 
scribing these interesting countries especially designed for the 
young; and while it will interest and instruct this class of 
readers, it will also profit the adult members of American 
households. The strikingly beautiful binding, with its orien- 
tal ornamentation, good letter-press, and fascinating pictures, 
make this book one of the most suitable gift-books for young 
people, for the approaching holiday season, that could be pur- 
chased. It educates while it amuses. We hope every good 
boy will get one from his teacher or parents. 


Pruetry Pe@Gy, AND OTHER BALLADs. Illustrated by Ros- 
ina Emmet. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $2.50. 
This is an exceedingly attractive and amusing picture-book 

of ballads in the Walter Crane style. The drawings are made 

by Rosina Emmet, who has selected for this volume the tragic 
tale of Pretty Peggy and the gallant captain; the entreaty of 
the pretty girl that she might stay at the ball later than her 
obdurate papa would permit; the bonny sailor lad; the instruc- 
tive ballad of the old man who thought his wife’s work easier 
than his, changed with her, and came to grief in the most edi- 
fying way; and the highly moral verse about the weak-minded 

Robin, whose indiscriminate kissing brought him to the stocks 

and toreason. The ballads are simple and homely, and are 

set to music. The pictures, one or more to every verge, are 

80 spirited and full of expression that one goes back to them 

again and again with genuine enjoyment of their gaiety and 

many graces. A holiday-book for the fun-loving and gay; 
beautifully printed. 


Tue ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER; or, The Beginnings 
ofa New Year. By the author of Sunny Side. Thirteenth 
Edition. Andover, Mass : Warren F. Draper. 

This charming story of Professor Phelps will be welcomed 
in the new dress in which this edition appears. It is a beauti- 


acteristics, action and character; Hero and Claudio, John, Dog- 


search through official documents, newspapers, and period- 


ful tale, well told. Read it, by all means. 
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FOREIGN. 


FraNnce.—The diplomatic relations between this country 
and Mexico, which had been interrupted in consequence of 
the unfortunate expedition of Maximilian and the French 
troops, have lately been resumed. The consulates of Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz have been reéstablished, and the French 
Government have appointed the Baron Boissy d’Anglas, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, their envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Government of the Mex- 
ican Republic. 

On the 10th of October occurred, at Compiegne, the inaug- 
uration of a statue to Jeanne d’Are, near the spot where, on 
the 23d of May, 1430, the valiant maiden from Lorraine was 
treacherously delivered to the enemy. M. Sadi-Carnot, the 
Minister of Public Works, who presided on this occasion, 
availed himself of the opportunity to express the desire of the 
French Republic for the preservation of peace, in these words: 

“The Government of the Republic wishes to join you in 
honoring the noble heroine of Domrémy, and it is here that 
she has the greatest right to our homage, since her sacrifice 
was greater there where she did not allow herself to be shaken 
at the hour when she felt herself sold and betrayed. No one 
will mistake the intentions that animate the Government in 
taking part in this patriotic demonstration. Profoundly im- 
pressed by the will of France, all its members are unanimous 
in desiring the maintenance of peace, and firmly resolved to 
pursue that wise and prudent policy which has permitted the 
nation to retrieve its disasters,’’ 

How to Teach Geography.—An educational journal of the 
Department of Lot et Garonne, in France, relates that a com- 
petition having been established amongst the communal schools 
of the Department on the subject of the geography of France, 
and more especially the French part of the basins of the 
Scheldt, the Maes, and the Rhine, giving the mountains, 
streams, towns watered by them, a tracing of the frontier, the 
fortresses which defend, and the railroads which traverse it, for 
the boys; and for the girls, a map of the peninsula of Brittany, 
its shore, ports, and mountains, streams, canals, and railroads, 
with a political, agricultural, and industrial description of the 
departments therein contained. Sixty-two papers were re- 
ceived from the boys, of which eighteen obtained more than 
the medium number of points, and only twenty-two were in- 
sufficient. From the girls, only seventeen papers were re- 
ceived, of which only two obtained two hundred points in a 
maximum of three hundred and twenty. The committee, in 
reference to these last exercises, speaks thus: 

“That which strikes one at first sight in the pee of the 
competitors is an ignorance almost complete of the exact posi- 
tion of the places. Geography has not been taught with a map 
before the eyes; a desperate effort has been made to retain the 
exact text of the book. Thus for the moment we shall give no 
other adviee to the teacher of girls than: Put atlases in the 
hands of your pupils; make them draw maps, maps, and again 
maps; and do not any longer teach geography as you do the 


catechism. That would be the commencement of wisdom.”’ 
Cc. H. 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— Begging from a beggar, or rather stealing from a thief, 
the Catholic Review assimilates the following ideas from the 
Popular Science Monthly, which journal took them bodily 
from the London Contemporary Review : 


“Skilled American mechanics are very rare. It is easy to 


find a man who has worked at a jeweller’s, at an engraver’s, a 


watchmaker’s, but almost impossible to get one who can hon- 
estly say he knows any trade thoroughly. The aimlessness of 
the common-school system of education and the abroga- 
tion of the apprentice system through the jealousy of 
the trades’ unions have together brought this about. It is 
very probable that if parents saw opportunities of their boys 
learning trades, they would not allow them to waste much 
precious time in the routine of the public school, To-day the 
average boy, after he leaves school, looks out for himself. He 
on into a store or factory without an object. There is no 
uture for him in this work; he joins the large and struggling 
class which moves and has its being among invoices and led- 
gers, or acts general utility. He learns nothing; he can do 
nothing that the world sealy wants. There is no demand for 
im, and, unless singularly talented in some way, he drags out 
& hopeless, miserable existence, because his education has un- 
fitted him for the duties of his state of life. Colonization has 
n recommended to the class of incapables to which he be- 
longs; but it is not possible for all men to become farmers, 
and the man who seeks a home in new pastures must not be 
penniless, The State, though it may give him land, will not 
provide the means of travel for himself and family, nor will it 
give him the necessaries of life until his crops come up. Asa 
Tule, too, his training has unfitted him for life in the country. 
ft on an unbroken prairie, he would be even more helpless 
than he is in the city. There seems to be no resource for 
him but to live in the proverbial from-hand-to-mouth manner 
until death ends his weary life. Men of this kind are many. 
They tax private charity to the utmost, and at last,—for pride 
is slow to yield,—become burdens on the public. Every man 
Who does not carefully consider the capabilities of his son and 
the dangers of our social life, provides a lot like this for him. 
€ is no room in the world for a man who can do nothing, 
and very little for him who can do something badly. A father 
has no right to let his sense of duty be obscured by the ten- 
dency of the times. It is not his affair what other people do. 
He is bound to work for the spiritual good and —e prosperity 
of his child whether other people let their children drift or not. 
Drifting’ isthe best word that can be applied to the course 


of children in this : 
set toward inne they drift, and the tide does not 


It is true that distinctive trades are almost obliterated in 
this country. There are no more shoemakers, weavers, wain- 
wrights, spinners, or chair-makers, Machinery has sadly mu- 
tilated the integrity of their several callings. The butcher we 
have with us in part, and a faint imitation of the baker; but 
what with kerosene, gas, and electricity, the occupation of the 
candlestick-maker is almostgone. We do not wonder that the 
Review mourns for the days of the cobbler and the joiner, and 
deprecates the advent of labor-saving machinery and the pub- 
lie school. It is too bad for the boy of to-day to be mewed up 
for seven years in a public school instead of enjoying, as in the 
days of old, the kicks and cuffs and abuse and drudgery of a 
brutal master during his severa) years’ apprenticeship. But 
what are you going to do about it? The boy cannot learn a 
trade, even if he would. Machinery and the division of labor 
have wiped out the lines that used to separate guilds from each 
other; if he goes into a shop, he is taught one part of a trade 


and no more. Then what shall he learn? “ Nothing but pray- = 


ers and catechism,”’ the Review would say if it spoke out its 
mind. We fear that it is such a policy that has landed so 
many of the Review’s constituents in that institution upon 
which it has fixed its eyes,—the poor-house. As a means of 
keeping out of that institution, it is demonstrable that educa- 
tion, even including the “ ologies,”’ which the Review speaks 
of so contemptuously, is quite efficacious. It used to be 
thought that a trade was the surest means of a livelihood; but 
with our changed industrial conditions, dependence on a trade 
is very unsatisfactory. Aggregations of capital wipe out 
smaller establishments, and at the least industrial depression the 
mechanic is in danger of being thrown out of ajob. It is then 
that he has to thank his stars or the public schools if he has 
learned to write agood hand and cast accounts and keep books, 
so that he can go into the business of transfering the raw ma- 
terial when the working up of it into manufactured goods is 
found to be unprofitable. It is only in the eye of the Review 
and its ehurch that education is a burden or adanger. True, 
machinery and the public schools may be inventions of the 
devil. Itmight have been betterif we had never left Eden. But 
we are out of Paradise; we are in the United States, and riding 
nolens volens on the railway-train of nineteenth-century prog- 
ress. That train has a public-school palace-car attachment, 
and we are not yet ready to uncouple it from our train. On 


the track ahead of us we see a Bull in whom the Review takes 
great interest. The “critter” is quite valuable and of good 

edigree, but if our contemporary does not want him hurt, he 
had tter get him out of the way. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


Col. D. F. De Wolf, the new Commissioner of Common 
Schools of Ohio, spent his childhood and early youth in the 
State of New York, and began his classical studies in Fayette- 
ville Academy; afterward attended college in Oberlin, but in- 
stead of completing the collegiate course, pursued the studies 
of anatomy and modern languages in the families of native 
teachers. He began the study of law, and in 1853 was admitted 
to the bar, but continued teaching, however, until 1858, when 
he opened a law office, and with that energy, industry, cour- 
age, and determination which had marked his school career, 
he succeeded in building up for himself an excellent practice, 
and in 1861 found himself the equal law partner of Hon. War- 
ren P, Noble, the leading practitioner of Tiffin, and one of the 
leading lawyers of the State. 

When Fort Sumpter was fired upon, his patriotic zeal led 
him to enter thearmy. He shouldered his musket as a private, 
but soon became colonel of the Fifty-fifth Ohio Vol. Inf. The 
many hardships of soldier-life left him too broken in health to 
return to office work, and accordingly he accepted the super- 
intendency of the Toledo schools. Here he remained twelve 
and a half years. He was then elected professor of German 
and French in Western Reserve College, a position which he 
holds until he begins work in his new office. 

Commissioner De Wolf has thus for a quarter of a century 
been prominently identified with the educational interests of 
his State. He organized at Newark the first school under the 
unign-school law. He is credited with being the leader in the 
effort that was made to break down the prejudices between 
the educators in the public schools and those in collegiate in- 
stitutions,—prejudices which, at one time, threatened to work 
serious injury to both classes of schools, but which, through 
the influence of broad-minded men and sound thinkers, have 
almost entirely disappeared. His public addresses show him 
to be a profound scholar, a good thinker, a clear reasoner, and 
an able defender of our public schools. In 1875 the degree of 
Ph. D.,was conferred upon him by Wooster University. 

Ohio has been fortunate in having jgood school commission- 
ers. The energetic J. J. Burns, the retiring officer, has been 
most faithful in the discharge of his duties, and has the uni- 
versal approval of schoolmen throughout the State. 


Germantown, O., 1880. C, J. ALBERT. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


ILLINOIS, 
An outline of study for ungraded schools has been prepared 
by a committee of Co. superintendents, and is circulated by 
State Supt. James P. Slade. The following is the outline: 


STUDIES FOR FIRST READER PUPILS. 
Reading.—Words in print ri harts, word-cards, black- 
Spe‘ling.—Spell all words of the reading-lessons. 

riting.—On slates ruled into three s by a scratcher. Use 

ils, chart and blackboard. When the first reader 
used, children should copy a of each r -lesson th 
to be criticised by the teacher at the recitation oa 
Numbers.—Read and write numbers to 100. Addition and subtraction 
by 1’s, 2's, 3’s,'and 5’s,to 25. Add colamns of units, no result to exceed 25. 
tical, original examples should be given with each exercise by teach- 


er and pupil. 
STUDIES FOR SECOND READER PUPILS, 
mg .—Oral and written of all words in the reading: lessons. 
Number 8.—Addition and subtraction-tables to 12's, and be 3's, 4’s, ete., 
to 9’s, as far as 50. Ty numbers in columns. Subtracting numbers in 


Writing.—From copies on the blackboard. Copy a part of each read- 

ing lesson, making a proper use of capitals and punctuation-marks. Pu- 
ils should be taught how to hold tne pencil, the proper position, and the 

ormation of small letters. Use slates properly ruled into spaces, 


ing 
Spelling. — Spelling-book. Oral, written, and phonic spelling of ali 
er as aspecial exercise, 


Numbers.—Mental arithmetic to fractions using text-books. Rapid 
combinations, using the tables to 12's, Reading and writing numbers of 
two periods. Add and subtract numbers. Multiply and divide numbers 
of two periods, multiplier or divisor not to exceed 12. Analysis of prob- 
lems. bles, Uni States money, of avoirdupois weight, of , liquid, 
and long measures, and of time. ritten arithmetic through f ental 
principles, using a text-book during the last six months. 

eography.— Pupils in this grade should be taught from the globe and 


grounds, town, county, and State. They should learn to describe the nat- 
of pe ona poate the grand divisions 
and the tica sions of North America. Usea rimary geograph 
during the last six months of the é. ’ d 

Writing.—Write with so and ink in copy-book. Use books in which 
the proper formation of the small letters (singly and combined in pe 
can ught. Give special attention to the position of the pupils an 
manner of holding the pen. 


Spelling. — First half of Speller, from Reader, and other text-books. 
Use of writing speller. Definitions, each pupil having a dictionary. 
nation. 
Writing. — Cony books; special instruction should be given on proper 
ta 


formation of ca 
Geography —treography to Europe, with map-drawing. 
Grammar.—Oral grammar, first year. Text-book second year. In the 
oral work, first name all object-words, distinguishing those that begin 


Numbers.— Written arithmetic; common and decimal fractions and 
compound numbers. Mental arithmetic ; each subject preceding the 
same work in written arithmetic. 

Declamations and select readings.—Written abstracts. 


STUDIES FOR FIFTH READER PUPILS. 


Reading.—Fifth Reader, United States history, and from newspapers 
and magazines. 

Spelling. —Speller completed. Oral, written, and phonic opeiting of 
any words used in the ous text-books. Test words. Definitions, with 
constant use of dictionary. 

Writing.—Copy-books. 

Geography. mmon-school geography completed. Map-droving. 

Grammar and lan e-lessons.—Text-book in grammar. Analysis and 
parsing from Reader. ritten exercises on historical or other subjects, 
a knowledge of which has been developed by conversation. Practical ex- 
ercises in the use of the various punctuation-marks. Letter-writing. 

completed and reviewed, with frequent 
exercises in mental arithmetic. 

History of the United States.—Text-book. Brief outlines of discoveries 
and settlements, Revolution. Administrations. Great rebellion. 

Declamations, dialogues, compositions, and written abstracts. 


In a note the committee explain why music and drawing are 
not graded, and recommend the teaching of those branches as 
well as one or more of the natural sciences, by all the ambi- 
tious teachers of the State. 

Just as THE JOURNAL, with everybody else, is dropping the 
reformed spelling, the educational department of the Carbon- 
dale Observer is about to adopt it. It has already signed the 
death-warrant of English spelling by publishing the “ five 
rules” against it,—which have had such wide circulation of 
late. The following appears in a late number: 

PUBLIK SKOOLZ. 


Belo ar the namz ov thoz hwo made an averaj of 80 per cent. 
or more (why not mor ?) for the week Saree 29, 1880: 


Hi Skool Klas 

Common prudence prevented the editor from printing the 
children’s names in fonix. A wholesome fear of their fathers 
and big brothers formed the foundation of the prudence. 


MICHIGAN. 

Evening schools are to be permanent in Grand Rapids. The 
entries in the departments of the University, on the 5th of 
Oct., were: Literary, 440; medical, 353; law, 308; dental, 74; 
pharmacy, 85; homceopathic, 74; total, 1,334. Drawing is 
being introduced into the schools of the large towns of Mich- 
igan. The special teachers of the branch usually hail from 
Boston. Twenty-four students have been admitted to the 

on diplomas from the high schools of the State. 
Michigan tat she writes to pay the cost 
of her own postal service. 
MINNESOTA. 


pils in the schools who carried off the honors in the late term 
examination, as reported by Superintendent Tousley. The 
name of the highest in each class is presented. The averages 
are creditable, ranging from 75 to 96 per cent. A general ave 


erage would mark between 85 and 90. There is no harm, and 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis papers print lists of the pu- — 
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may be much good done by this display of names; the young 
people worked hard for the distinction, and deserve all the 
satisfaction and pride the notice will give them. But in this 
connection we would say, that it will be out of place in the 
same journals that publish these names to criticise adversely 
the means by which this excellence is brought about. For a 
year at least such journals should abstain from harsh criticisms 
on the cramming system and the school drill and routine by 


which only such high rank is attained. The admonition might 
be extended to Charlies Francis Adams, Jr., who complains that 
our schools present “‘company front”’ all the time. It is hard 
to please we ee te or even anybody. If the work is r, the 
; and if the work is good, the methods are 


CALIFORNIA. 

On the occasion of “‘junior day’’ in the University of Cal- 
ifornia, a member of the class of ’82 delivered an oration, in 
which it was declared that, “‘as a guide for men’s conduct, 
religion had been weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
that its doctrine of universal sin and salvation through Divine 
merit could only lead to self-abasement and hypocrisy; that 
the history of civilization proves religion to have been a failure, 
and that the only true guide for right conduct was to be found 
in the motto written on the Delphian walls, ‘ Know thyself.’”’ 
The youth who delivered himself of the above sentiments wil! 
doubtless know himself and a great many other things better 
some years from now than he does at present. But the utterances 
of the young are not of much consequence per se; it is only 
in the connections of the University with them that they have 
any especial weight. The question naturally arises, Did the 
faculty ‘edit’ the young man’s composition and give their 
official sanction, or did the essay go to the public without any 
professorial supervision ? If the first is the case, the author- 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
— Mr. W. H. Judson, instructor of Agriculture in the State 
Coll., resigns to accept the professorship of Agricultural Chem- 
istry in Pennsylvania State Coll. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Piscataquis held its fifth semi-annual meeting at Atkinson, November 
4, 5, and 6. 

Opened with an address "by C. C. Rounds; subject, ““ What is the Mat- 
ter?” showing some of our school-faults and their remedies. 

Friday.—George H. Howard read a paper on “ Importance of Physical 
Geography.” The next paper was by L. C. Ford, M.D., on “ How to 
teach Physiology.” Discussion by Mr. Rounds, of “ Graded Course of 
Study.” The discussion of all these subjects was interesting, and was 
participated in by N. A. Stats, W. H. Luce, E. G. Sampson, and others. 

The Question Box furnished some interesting thoughts and answers. 

Miss Anna 8. Knowlton’s paper on “ Primary Geography,” and G. B. 
Hescocks “ Some Methods of Teaching Spelling” were well received. The 
exposition of our school laws, by Supt. Luce, was instructive. 

The discussion of the question, “ How and When should English Gram- 
mar be Taught?” opened by R. A. Snow, of Atkinson, occupied a large 
part of the afternoon. 

A resolution in favor of placing the employment of teachers entirely in 


the hands of the school committees was adopted, and the prest., vice-prest., 
and sec. were appointed a committee to ee a memorial to the next 
. -y~ urging such a change in the school laws. 
he officers elected for the rag ® ear are: Prest., E. P. Sampson, 

Foxcroft; Vice-Prest., Mrs. Carrie M. bine. Guilford; Sec., I. L. Snow, 
Medford; Treas., Susie McLeod, Sebec; Ex.-Com., Frank A. Hart, Fox- 
croft; Miss Anne H. Wade, Sangerville; L. C. Ford, M.D., Milo. 

The reading of each paper was followed by an interesting discussion, 
which brought out many points of interest. 

The session was in every respect a success. The attendance increased at 
each session. Over 90 teachers and school officers, besides others inter- 
ested, were present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— S. A. Bent has been reélected supt. of schools in Nashua. 


ities of the University are imprudent; if the second, they are Supt. Bent is a valuable and efficient school officer. 


negligent of their duty. It is not kind, it is not right, it is not 


— Miss Ellen J. Lane has been elected an assistant teacher 


polite for a public educational establishment to insult the con- in the Nashua Hi 
icti : gh School. Miss Lane is a graduate of Bos- 
ons, or even the prejudices, of a large portion of the peo ton Univ., and a teacher of experience and culture. 


ple who support it with their sympathy and means. The pat- 
rons of the public-school system are mostly religious people; 
the fact that they are separated into sects gives the secular 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—The Pedagogical Assoc. held its monthly meeting 


school its raison @etre ; but while the schools may properly be on Saturday, Nov. 6. Hon. J. W. Dickinson read a paper on 
unreligious, they may not with justice or safety be irreligious/the condition of educational work in his department, and 
or anti-religious. To turn the public school into an infidel | showed the encouraging features of the movement for State 
propaganda is a breach of trust. The editor of a paper has n0/| supervision by districts or counties. Mr. Dickinson and his 
right to pervert the politics of the paper in the absence or tem-| associates, Messrs. Walton and Hubbard, have carried on a 
porary disability of the proprietor. He has no right to risk| remarkably successful series of institutes this year, and their 
the loss of patronage and the destruction of property on ac-| influence has helped to form a rising public sentiment in favor 
count of individual convictions. Neither have the professors | of jocal supervision. Good results are reported from the ex- 
in the University of California any right to do violence to the cellent Supts. recently ina’ rated in towns near Boston, 
conscience of those who pay for the support of the University. among which are the towns = Waltham, Canton, Milton, 


Such conduct is a double treason. It 
ious sentiment of the State, and treason to the 


treason to the relig- 


ublie-school|and Dedham. The gentlemen selected for the work are efficient 


- The country, not even the section of it called the|and popular, and each commends his services to his constitu- 
Iden Coast, is not yet prepared to support a system Of|ency. The old Commonwealth begins to move, but its vis in- 


schools that is confessedly godiess. The success of the public- 


school system is sufficiently handicapped by the epithet of its | "4 is great, in rest or motion. 


enemies, “ godless schools.”” It has enough to stagger under 
st without undertaking the task of 


and fight agai 
God from universe, and religion from the minds of men. 


1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. 
MAGAZINES. 

_—_ Journal of Education. 
Name. Reg. Price. With. Without 
Education, . . . . . $400 $5 50 $4 00 
Harper's Monthly, . ° - 40 5 70 3 35 
« 5 70 3 35 
Appleton’s Journal, . . . 30 4 90 2 55 
“ Art Magazine, - 900 10 40 8 00 
Popular Science Monthly, . . 500 6 60 4 30 
Scribner’s Monthly, « 5 70 3 35 
St. Nicholas Magazine, ° - 800 4 9% 2 60 
North American Review, ° 5 00 6 50 415 
Jour. of Speculative Philosophy, 3 00 4 90 2 55 
International Review, a» &@ 6 60 4 30 
Magazine of Amer. History, . 5 00 6 60 4 30 
Atlantic Monthly, ‘ae 5 70 3 35 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . - 800 490 2 55 
Modern Review, . - 800 490 2 55 
Unitarian Review, . . . 380 490 2 55 
400 1 65 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 5 00 6 50 415 
Littel’s Living Age, 9 75 7 40 
Penn Monthly, . “ : . 800 47% 2 40 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 5 00 6% 445 
Californian, 2s 5 70 3 50 
Catholic World, 6 75 440 
Wide Awake, . . . . 20 4 00 17 
The Schoolmaster, England, . 47 2 35 


Other magazines and weekly papers will be given next week. 
Please to preserve the above lists, and make orders early. We 
will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers and 
magazines as may be ordered. Address 


At the request of the principal of the Chauncy-Hall School, 


iminating | Dr. B. Joy Jeffries has tested the scholars, including the pri- 


mary and kindergarten, for color-blindness. Among 199 boys, 
twelve were found color-blind. Three of these were boys who 
had been tested in the public schools. Among 54 girls, none 
were defective. This is the first private school that has fol- 
lowed up these examinations, which Dr. Jeffries carried out in 


.| all the public schools of Boston, down to the primary. 


Edwin P. Seaver, head master of the English High School, 
has been elected supt. of pub. schools by a vote in the School 
Board of 13 for Mr. Seaver, to 6 for Mr. Dunton, and 8 scattered. 

The report of the Com. on Corporal Punishment will be 
acted on after the publication of the answers of the Boston 
masters to the questions propounded by the Com. 

The report of the Supervisors was specially assigned to the 
next meeting of the School Board. 

S. W. Thurber, prin. of the Worcester High School, has 
been elected junior master of the Girls’ High School of Bos- 
ton, and will take his new position as soon as the vacancy at 
Worcester shall be filled. 


— Miss Parloa began her fourth season at Lasell Sem., 
Auburndale, by an introductory talk on ‘“‘ Woman’s Work,” 
to-day, Thursday, Nov. 18. The first lesson will be given on 
Saturday, Nov. 20, at 2.30 p. m. 

— A.D. Small, supt. of schools, of Salem, is one of the 
ablest and most industrious school officers of New England. 
Untiring in devotion, as well as constant in studies which re- 
late to the improvement of teachers and schools, he has be- 
come a model superintendent in the eyes of those who have 
the best interests of our schools at heart. His honesty of pur- 
pose, and fairness in the treatment of all school-questions 
make him one of the most valuable of judicial as well as exec- 
utive school officers. Among his teachers he is universally 
and deservedly popular. 

— Miss Hattie Southwick, who has taught school in North- 
bridge for the past three years, has resigned and accepted a 
position as teacher in the Royal Normal College in London, 
Eng. Miss Southwick was one of the most successful teach- 
ers in town, and isa graduate of the State Normal School in 


— The public-school teachers of Fall River have, by a wise 
arrangement of the school board, enjoyed the advantage and 
pleasure of a course of lessons in drawing, given on Friday 
afternoons for the last nine weeks of the school term, by Prof. 
Charles A. Barry, of Boston. Prof. Barry’s methods are ad- 
mirable, and marked improvement has been made, and great 
satisfaction expressed by his pupils. At the close of the |last 
lesson the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the hearty thanke of the teachers of 
the public schools of Fal! River be, and hereby are ten- 
de to Prof. Barry for his very comprehensive and in- 
structive course of lectures on ptm A st in this city. 
Also, for his gentlemanly and courteous bearing in his associ- 
ation with us. 

— The trustees of Smith College have purchased the Mayers 
estate, nearly opposite President Seelye’s home, for about 
$7,000, to enlarge the college grounds. 

— The Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, opened in 
1841, and had 6,850 students since that time. It numbers 750 
graduates of colleges and other schools among its alumni. 
One-third have entered the ministry, one-third the law, and 
the remaining third are physicians, journalists, or civil engi- 
neers. The Seminary has apparatus and other appliances for 
the illustration of history, mathematics, etc., valued at $10,000. 
The Hon. Samuel Williston, the founder, gave the school over 
$250,000 in his lifetime, and at his death bequeathed $600,000 
more to aid young men of limited means. The preparation 
given for college at Williston is of the most thorough sort. 
This declaration is based on the record of Williston students 
who have been admitted to Yale, Williams, Amherst, and 


Harvard colleges. 


BRISTOL CO. ASSOC. OF SCHOOL COMS. AND SUPTS. 

The second meeting of this assoc. was held at Taunton, Nov. 4; Dr. W. 
W. Waterman, of Taunton, in the chair, and Miss B. B. Winslow, of New 
Bedford, Secretary. 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. George A. Shore, of Dighton, on 

the necessity of employing trained teachers in ourschools. It was further 
advocated by State Agent E. A. Hubbard, Supt. Joseph Osgood of Cohas- 
set, Rev. W. L. Chaffin of North Easton, Rev. E. Dawes of Taunton, 
Messrs. T. P. Paull of Berkley, T. S. Pratt of Mansfield, and Dr. Water- 
man. It was the general sentiment of the members that the normal schools 
should increase the requirements for admission. 
The subject of a school for truant children was opened by Supt. Osgood, 
who recommended the establishment of such a school for the counties 
of southeastern Massachusetts. The Assoc. passed a resolution in favor 
of its establishment, and Rev. Mr. Chaffin was appointed a committee to 
confer with committees from other counties, and to petition the legisla- 
ture to legalize the formation of such school. 

The subject of introducing the industrial element in our common schools 
was opened interestingly by State Agent Hubbard. Rev. Mr. Chaffin rec- 
ommended teaching sewing in the public schools, as has been done for a 
year in North Easton. Rev. Mr. Wightman, of Taunton, spoke of the 
German schools, where sewing, knitting, and weaving are taught, and ex- 


hibited specimens of handiwork done at German schools. Dr. Aldrich, of 
Fall River, advocated teaching sewing in the primary schools to both boys 
and girls. Mr. Charles R. Price, of New Bedford, referred to the diffi- 
culties in the way of introducing industrial teaching. 

The discussion was continued by Mrs. E. W. Stanton of New Bedford, 
T. J. Lothrop of Taunton, Supt. Osgood, Mesars..C. W. Turner of Dighton. 
T. P. Paull, and others. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted expressive of the sense of the 
meeting in favor of introducing the industrial element into our schools, 
especially the teaching of sewing and the elements of other useful in- 
dustries. 

There was a large attendance, including delegations from New Bedford, 
Fall River, and the various towns in the county. 

The next meeting will be held in Fall River, May next. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— A teachers’ inst. will be held at the Baptist Church, Pas- 
coag, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 18 and 19, at which the 
Comr. of Public Schools will be assisted by J. C. Stockbridge, 
D.D.; Dr. A. F. Blaisdell; Prof. J. C. Greenough, State Nor- 
mal School; Mr. L. W. Russell, Bridgham Grammar School; 
Mr. J. Milton Hall, Doyle Avenue Grammar School, Provi- 
dence. The teachers of Northwestern Rhode Island are 
among the most intelligent and devoted in the State, and Comr. 
Stockwell will undoubtedly give them great satisfaction in the 
work which he and his able assistants will perform among 
them. We expect to report a large attendance and the usual 
enthusiasm in the work. 

— The number of pupils registered in the schools of New- 
port is 1,868, which is 45 more than last year. 

— The quarterly examination of the Providence schools oc- 
curs this week. The prospect of a change of arithmetics at 
the quarterly meeting of the committee, next Friday evening, 
has attracted a large number of book-agents to town. 

— The increased facilities for teaching mineralogy in the 
R. I. Normal School render the improved methods of instruc- 
tion adopted very effective. The method of teaching geogra- 
phy which has recently been developed in this school, attracts 
much attention, and is already taking effect in the schools of 
the State, 

— The Warren evening school began its autumn session, 
Monday, Oct. 11, with Mr. C. B. Mason, Esq., as principal, 
Mr. C. H. Titus and Mr. Wim. E. Martin, assistants. Mr. 
Mason has been at the head of this school for the past five 
years, and is now entering upon the fifth with the largest at- 
tendance recorded since the school was first instituted. Mr. 
Titus was assistant last year. The French children, who work 
in the mills during the day, are coming in large numbers, Mr. 
Martin has these under his especial care, he being able to speak 


T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 


South Framingham, class of ’77. She sails on the steamer 
Egypt, Nov. 24, from New York. ' 


and understand their language. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Teachers’ Institute. — One of the largest and best institutes 
ever held in the State was that held at Clinton on the 4th, 
sth, and 6th insts. The sessions were in the beautiful and 
commodious hall of the Morgan School, which was well filled 
at every day-exercise and crowded each evening. Secretary 
Northrop presided; all arrangements were well made, and 
every moment of time was well improved. The daily sessions 
commenced at 9a, m, and 2p.m., and there was no time 
wasted in waiting for tardy members. 

The lessons and exercises of the first day were given by 
prof. Carleton of the Normal School, Mr. Northend of New 
Britain, Supt. Stockwell of Rhode Island, and Prof. Bailey of 
New Haven. In the evening an exceedingly interesting and 
instructive lecture was given by Rev. Dr. Merrill, of Andover, 
on the “ Arabs and Arab Life.” It was listened to with much 
interest and profit. 

On the second day Prof. Bailey, Miss Bush of the Normal 
School, Mr. Drake, late of Hartford, and one or two others, gave 
interesting lessons and exercises. In the evening Prof. Pit- 
kin, of Newport, connected with the U.S. Torpedo Station, 
lectured on ‘* Torpedo Warfare,’’ illustrating the same with 
steriopticon views and interesting experiments. The lecture 
was fullof interest and instruction. 

On Saturday, the last day of the session, Messrs. Curtiss, 
Camp, Burton, and others, were expected to give exercises, 
but the writer was not able to be present. The attendance, 
both of teachers and school visitors, was very large. The citi- 
zens of Clinton manifested unbounded hospitality, and all 
strangers were generously and courteously entertained. Sec. 
Northrop is making the insts. emphatically working organiza- 
tions, and is doing much to awaken and increase an interest 
on the part of the people in the great work of education. 

A similar inst. is to be held at Bristol, on the 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 14th insts. 


te We refer our readers to the PREMIUMS FOR 
Boys AND GiRxs, in JoURNAL of Nov. 4 and 11. 
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CANADA-—The Rt. Rey. D. McLean, bishop of Saskatche- 

anue 
e€ Univ. of the Province of Manitoba has in affili 

tion three ae Each of these elects seven Badong 
tives, convocation elects three, the board of public schools 
elects two. These, with a vice-chancellor elected by them- 
selves, with a chancellor appointed by the provincial govern- 
ment, make up the Univ. Council of 27 members. 

The Council of Public Instrue. in the Province of British 
Columbia has been abolished. We have not yet heard what it 
is prorenes to substitute in its place. 

r. George Munro, of New York city, has intimated to 
the government of Dalhousie Coll. (Nova Scotia), his inten- 
tion of placing at their disposal a sum of $1,000 a year for 
competition by students from different sections of the 
‘ 

r. J. E. Orm, prof. of Mathematics in King’s College 
Windsor (Nova Scotia), has resigned his fa, * 
cept a higher position in an English college. 

n the county of Oxford (Ont.) there are 108 schoolhouses, 
68 of brick, 4 of stone, 2 of concrete, and 34 of wood. 
the Toronto, the annual 
ndance has n about while over 1,200 yo ladi 
have received their education there. ee 


t the Welsh Non- 
ales on a new de- 


ForREIGN.—A movement is on foot amon 
conformists to establish a University of 
nominational basis, 

Prof. Beneck, a Protestant, has been chosen rector of the 
Univ. of Vienna, being the first of that faith to hold that posi- 
tion for six hundred years. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Neville, the rector of the Catholic Univ. 
of Ireland, has been elevated to the dignity of domestic prelate 
at the Vatican. This position carries with it the right to the 
title of monsignor, and also the right to wear the purple. 

The English school law providing for compulsory educa- 
tion, is by no means a d letter, and is meblaer plenty of 
work for the magistrates. It is said that the London Police 
Courts are altogether unable to unertake the work. Forty 
cases were heard one day at Lambeth, and the supt. who rep- 
resented the School Board stated that there were three hun- 
dred cases in arrear, and that the number of children who 
ought to be at school, but were not, was increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent, The same state of affairs prevails in other sections. 


The press advise that indiscriminate prosecutions should not 
be made, but the more flagrant cases selected, as it is in man 

cases sheer poverty which compels parents to keep their chil- 
dren away from schoo! to assist in earning bread for the family. 


ILLINoIs.—The annual meeting of the Co. Supts, section of 
Teachers’ Assoc, will be held at Springfield, Dec. 

First session, Monday evening : 7.30.—‘‘ District School Li- 
braries,” by William Hawley Smith, Bloomington. 8.30— 
General discussion, ‘‘ How to Make School Visitation Profit- 
able,”’ to be led by Mary Allen West, Galesburg. 

Second session, Tuesday, a. m: 9.00—Discussion, “* What 
Amendments, if any, are Desirable to the School Law?’ to 
be led by T. J. Lee, Charleston. 11.00— ‘* How to Secure In- 
creased Efficiency on the Part of School Directors,’’ Robert W. 
Orr, Taylorville; H. C. Paddock, Kankakee; P. J. Rourke, 
Springfield. 

Third session, Tuesday, p.m.: 2.00— ‘‘ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes,’’ by James E. Pillsbury, Peoria. 3.00—General discus- 
sion, ‘“‘Hindrances, and How Best to Overcome Them,” to 
be led by Hon. James P. Slade; A. G. Lane, Chicago; J. F. 
Perry, Joliet. 


INDIANA.—The Educational Assoc. of Dela. Co. met at Al- 
bany Nov. 13. It was a successful and profitable occasion. 


KENTUCKY.— One of the school commissioners of the State 
says: ‘* I am of the opinion that the people of this country, as 
a whole, are now making greater efforts to raise pigs than to 
educate their children. I am satisfied that it costs more to 
maintain the dogs of the country than the people pay in sup- 
port of the common schools.”’ 


New Mexico.—The Methodist churchs are doing noble work 
for education in this territory. They have established three 
principal schools, — one at La Junta, one at Peralta, and the 
other at Socorro. There are scholars in these schools of both 
nationalities, — American and Mexicans, The Mexican chil- 
dren in these schools make a specialty of English, and learn to 
speak it very fast. 


New Yorx.—Robert L. Stuart, Esq., of New York city, has 
recently made a gift of $100,000 to the Princeton Theological 
Sem., for the teri oo of establishing a new professorship, to 
which a call has been extended to Prest. Francis L. Patton, 
of the Chicago Theological Sem., and accepted by him. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


The Angel Over the Right Shoulder: or, The Begin- 
ning of a New Year; 13th ed.; cl ...A Collection of the 
Proverbs of All Nations; com » explained, and 
illustrated by W. R. Kelley; cl. Andover: W. F. 


Draper. 

The Princess yay A Russian Novel; by H. Gré- 
ville; transl. by Mrs. Sherwood; 75 cts. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Coleridge, Shelly, Goethe : ee cal esthetic stud- 
i by Geo. H. Calvert; cl., $1.50. Boston: Lee & 

epard. 

Common Sense in the Household : a manual of practi- 
cal housewifery; by Marion Harland; cl., $1.75. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream; with 
introduction and notes by Rev. H. N. Hadson; cl. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 

Scrap-book Recitation Series, No. 2; edited by H. M. 
Soper; paper 25 cts., cl. 50cts. Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 

roy : Its Legend, History, and Literature ; by 8. G. 
W. Benjamin, M.A.; ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient History” 
Series; cl., $1.00 .. The Boy’s King Arthur : ay ir 
Thomas Malory’s History; edited for boys by Sidney 
jens I illustrated, cl., $3.00. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Old Times in the Colonies ; by Chas. Carleton Coffin; 
illus., cl....Ben-Hur: a tale of the Christ; by lew 
. en; 
illus, cl ... Wm, Cullen Bryant: 6 ographical sketch, 
with selections from his ms and othe 


Vol.1.; cl. cover, green, black, and gold, quarto... 
History" of Chas. James 
; 15 cts. 


The Children’s Fairy @ aphy: or, A Merry Trip 
Round Europe; by Forbes M. AG 3d ed., 
illus., cl. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 

The Life of Gen. James A. Garfield ; by J. M. Bundy; 
illus, from Mentor, O....British Thought and Think- 
ers; introductory studies, critical, biographical, and 
philosophical; by Geo. 8. Morris, A.M.; cl , $1.75..... 
4A Manual Classical Literature: comprising bio- 
~~ and critical notices of the principal Greek 
and Roman authors, with extracts from their works; 
by C. Morris; cl., $1.75. Chicago: 8. ©. Gri s & Co. 

go: a novel; . French; cl., . Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


LESSING’S 
NATHAN DER WEISE, 


JUST ADDED TO 

Whitney's German Texts. 
Annotated by Prof. H.C. 8. BRANDT, of Johns Hopkins 
niversity, and edited by Prof. W. D. Whitney. 18°, 


cloth, 75¢. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
New Work City. 


LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Ohio.—* These exercises, it is true, are not 
Maat hard, but I do not like to trust my own judgment 
pen polate, as I have learned the most of my Latin 
y myself. I should like to feel at home in the lan- 
Add You have encouraged me to keep on t - 
R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., n. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


ease see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, ‘urope, ad the Art Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ 
Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
= extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents. ; 
Shabespean publications ht, sold, and exchanged. 


8, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 
ae F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


SELF-CULTURE 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
i2me. $1.50. 


Introduction: 1. Man made to Grow ; 2. Training of 
the Body ; 3. Best Use of Time; 4. Self-Knowledge ; 5. 
Education of the Organs of Observation; 6. Educa- 
tion of the Reflective Faculties; 7. The Intuitions ; 
8. Culture of the Imagination; 9. Education of the 
Conscience ; 10. Education of the Affections; 11. Ed- 
ucation of the Faculty of Reverence ; 12. The Acquisi- 
tion of Money as a Means of Education ; 13. Educati 
of the Temper ; 14. Eduact by Books and Reading ; 
15. Education of Courage ; 16. Doing Everything Thor- 
oughly ; i7. Education of the Will; 18. ion by 
Amusement ; 19. Education of Hope; 20. Education of 
Each Man’s Special Gift ; 21. Education of the Love of 
Beauty ; 22. Education by Seeking the Truth. 

Twenty-two Lectures full of ripe experience, pro 
found wisdom, broad views, and beautiful religious 
spirit, which makes Dr. Clarke one of the foremost men 
of his day.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Beautiful productions of the best 
ancient and modern Pictures 
printed in permanent ink on fine 
paper, 19x 24 inches. Descriptive 
catalogue given free on applica- 


HELIOTYPE 
tion. 1 f charmi 
ENGRAVINGS. |pictares can be bought for the 


rice of an ordinary steel engrav- 
Ee. 50 cts. each. Call at 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 
295 b 213 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 

Having now three times re-written his corresponding 
lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to the public with far 
greater confidence than ever before. 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied re- 

rts are returned, while nearly all mail-pupils describe 
Pheir improvement in most emphatic terms. Mr. How- 
ard claims to have discovered three hitherto unknown, 
or at least undeclared, laws of physiological action of 
the respiratory and throat muscles, and by virtue of 
these laws has so condensed and strengthened the “ op- 

ing” movements and “ favoring ’’ movements, that 
he removal of faults and the further development of 
the vocal powers is made a matter of almost mathe- 


ical certain 
matical c exe and singers, 


ty. 
Testimonials a all classes of 8 
sobumienal and amateur, crowd three bulletins anda 


irculars: 
aT have. ressived improvement in the following par- 


lars. 

wer) I speak with much less fatigue than before 
practicing your lessons. 

“(II. voice is more clear and resonant. 

“ (ITT.) My articulation is more distinct. 
« (TV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in range 

wer. 

-“ nd I may add that my general health is better, 
being the result of the bodily exercise necessary to the 
practice of your lessons. y daughter (a zone lady 
of eighteen years) has also improved won erfully in 
singing, by he practice of your lessons. —CARL C. 
PoPE, Att'y-at-Law, Black River Falls, Wis. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at bis office, 25 
East Fourteenth Street, New York City. , 

in postage stamps, for Pamphlet on 

Respiratory Organs). Also 25 cts. for Pamphlet on 
“Vocal Reform,” “Vocal Development,” and “ Natural 
Singing.” Speakers’ and Singers’ Circulars, Bulletins 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and Letters o Terms and — i 
sent free. 295 


Pinckney’s Agency & Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. cauenee Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 

the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8S. School and College pivceery- 
COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING, 
290 Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
26522 1194 Broadway, bet, 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC, BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One hundred and twenty-five hours?’ instruc- 
tion with ablest teachers, | the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest music school in she world, for $15. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs the broader cult- 
ure afforded by the Lectures, Normal Classes, Har- 
mony, Questions and Answers, Sight and Part re 
Church Music, Art of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and ocal 
Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical Atmosphere, 
all of which, with all English Brinches, can be secured 
free only at the New ey Conservatory of Music. 
The School of Elocution is the largest in America, em- 
bracing School of Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal 
Physiology, Forensic and Platform Elocution, Artists’ 
Vocal Course, Modern Languages. Pupils now — 
tered for Winter term, which opens Nov. 18. Send for 
calendar. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 294d 


PROF. CYR’S FRENCH INSTITUTE, 


for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 161 Tremont Street, 
offers superior advantages. Pupils prepared to teach, 


| and aided to situations. Send for a circular. 292 ¢ 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


©. S. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For publics ers, and the 
eral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 

tober 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M,, Prest. 


HOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
tatablished 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 


ble S h ent of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
Ror information sdddress L. BUTTER- 
FIELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


W- ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
NEY 
For cireular ot information, address F. B. Sxow. 


FROM —— 


C.W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEW SCHOOL AGENCY CATALOGUE ; 

Sample Copy of TEACHER’S COMPANION ; 

Descript. Catalogues of 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

Baker's Reading -Club Series, 8 Nos. ; 

Dialogue Books, Speakers, Plays School Enter- 

tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 

Circulars of Common-School Question Book ; 

DeGraff’s School-room Guide ; School Song-books ; 
School Agency Reward - Card List, with beautiful 

sample card. 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 
REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS; 
Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., &c., &c. 
BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._4 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 


National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 
The Teacher’s Companion (regular price 50 cts.), 
both to one address, $2.60. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 


School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


295 tf 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. ge 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 

W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and 8 lies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
a both Field and Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wild 


be sent on 
AL. HOWARD, President, 
1% as Wellesley, Masa 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.—No. 20. 


LATE PUBLICA‘TIONS. 


Titie. Author. isher. 
Health Notes. Revised edition. - - - - Wilder Andrus & Church 15 
Earl Hubert’s Daughter. - - . - . Holt Robert Carter & Bros 1 00 
Soldiers of the Cross. - - - - - - bad “ 1 50 
Bible Gallery - - - - . - Doré Cassell, Petter,&G 6, 10 00 
The Two Gray Girls. - - - - - - Haile « 1 25 
Familiar Garden Flowers. - - - - Hibberd “ os 5to7 50 
Jane Austen and Her Works. - - - - Keddie ” “ 1 50 
Manchausen. With Doré’s ills. New ed., reduced. Raspé 3 00 
Great Painters of Christendom. New ed., reduced. - Robertson o ba 10 to 20 00 
Pictures of Bird-life. Illus. by Giacomelli. - - Watkins bed “ 10to 17 50 
Manual of the French Verb. - - - - - Freeman Robert Clarke & Co 25 
Charles James Fox. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 146. - Trevelyan Harper & Bros 15 
bee Condensed in an explicit manner. - Owen LJ EHS 1 00 
Eclectic ual of ener: 12mo, pp. 140. - Elias Longley A 8 Barnes & Co 1 
Prof, F. A. March’s A-B-C Book. ~ - - Ginn & Heath 
Edwin Drood. Sevrsi ie Lib., No. 860. - - - Dickens New York News Co 20 
English le. Vol. I. Lib., No. 861. - Green “ 20 
La Grande Florine. - - - - - - Belot T B Peterson & Bros 75 
Chinese Slave-girl. - - - - - - Davis Presbyterian Bdof Pub 1 40 
Elijah. - - - - - - Patterson 1 00 
Ode of Life. - . - - - - . Roberts Bros 1 00 
Com of Anatomy. - - - - - Roberts CC Roberts & Co 1 2 
The of Ireland. - - - - - Sberlock P T Sherlock 1 00 
Kinde Guide. - - - Kraus-Belte and Kraus E Steiger 70, 1 00 
Briar Lectures. - - - - . Smith Thomas Whittaker 90 
Pompeii. - - - - - - - Gell and Gandy R Worthington 8 00 
Examples of Household Taste. - - -. - mith os 6 00 
Three Treatises of Plotinus. Transl. from orig. Greek. TM Johnson “ Sun” Office, Osceola, Kas 25 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. = - . - - Trans by B Davis W F Dra 3 00 
ents of Christian .- 16mo. - - - Jos H Allen Roberts Bros 1 50 
The History of Greece. New ed., 5 vols., cr. , gilt top. Dr Ernest Curtius Chas Scribner’s Sons 10 00 
Old Paris: Its Court and Literary Salons. 12mo. - Jackson Henry Holt & Co 2 25 
Justin McCarthy Harper & Bros 2 50 


A History of Our Own Times. 2 vols.,12mo. - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. Gzorer B. Damon, the very efficient 
New England agent of Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co., has changed his headquarters from 
Boston to Richmond, Va., where he proposes 
to render valuable service for his house in that 
part of the educational field. Mr. Damon’s 
friends in the East regret his departure, and 
wish for him great and well-deserved success 
in his new field of operations. His gentle- 


manly address and complete knowledge of the 
work will certainly win influence and hosts of 
warm friends. Mr. Harrison Hume, late pop- 
ular Superintendent of Schools at Lawrence, 
and later t of D. Appleton & Co., has ac- 
cepted the N. E. Agency of Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., and will do most energetic 
and faithful work for this popular publishing 
house. Our first page last week is but proof 
of the enterprise of the house and its new 

t, and we may expect to see greater things 
than this in the months to come. 


J. A. Swasry’s system of Blackboards are 
highly recommended by all who have used 
them. One prominent educator, in writing of 
Mr. Swasey’s blackboards, where they have 
been in use ten years, says no others are 
wanted, nor have any others been satisfactory. 
In all that excels in a blackboard, they sur- 

anything we have seen. Mr. Swasey has 
aowe twelve years experience in making 
blackboards and all who have had dealings 
with him know he always does just as he 
represents. His address is 21 Brattle street, 


We invite special attention to the card of 
John Howard, 25 East 14th street, New York 
city, in THe JouRNAL of this week. The 
Howard Voice Method has become widely 
known throughout the country, and Mr. How- 
ard’s vanced views and perfected method of 
voice-culture are gaining the commendation of 


singers and speakers. His lessons are given 
by mail, and the results have been universally 
satisfactory. He has testimonials to show 
that he has restored to their native power and 
com the voices of hundreds that had 
been ruined by false practice and teaching. 
Teachers and public s ers should corre- 
— with Mr. How for terms of instruc- 
on and full particulars. Remember that his 
t address is 25 East 14th street, New 
ork city. See his announcement on the 
voice in his number of THz JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS and governesses desiring situa- 
tions, and school officers and parents wanting 
instructors of all grades, should notice the card 
of Prof. Legendre, 67 West 35th street, New 
York city. He has special facilities for ob- 


taining the best teachers of French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German, as well as for English 
studies, which he can furnish to schools or 
families. See his card, and send for circular 


ving fuller particulars. His testimonials are 
ef the best class. 


Tue attractive advertisement of D. 8. Pills- 
bury, 680 Sixth avenue, New York city, should 
attract those who want Cards, Crests, and 
Coats-of-arms engraved. Alli kinds of station- 


ery furnished, atid engraving and printing} - 


done at one-half the usual gD pone We 
to its su ty in every res onograms 
eaguvel, and party orders fied at low rates. 


| His new styles of cards, cut from the best 


English Bristol-board, are elegant and cheap. 
Send for samples. 


TEACHERS and school officers who desire to 
use good text-books of established reputation 
should examine the publications of Messrs. 
Collins & Brother, 414 Broadway, New York. 
Among them are two books of unequaled ex- 
cellence: “‘ Scott’s Manual of United States 
History,” and ** Review History of the United 
States.”” No teacher of the history of this 
country should be without these books. They 
publish Parker’s books on Natura] Philosophy, 
** Olmstead’s School Astronomy,’’ Preston’s 
Bookkeeping,’’ ‘‘ Adams’s Improved Arithme- 
tic,”’ Zache’s New American Speaker.”’ Send 
as above for introduction price-list. 

THE great interest taken in elementary 
music in American schools makes the an- 


street, New York, on the first page of our 
present issue, of great interest to school officers 
and teachers. The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader 
unfolds a system of teaching which has the 
endorsemeut of the best English educators 
and saves one-half the time usually required 
to learn to sing. It is the natural method.”’ 
The “Sterling Gems’’ is a book of the choic- 
est collection of secular music. It should be 
examined by ali teachers. Address as above 
for introduction prices. 


TEACHERS and others who want a valuable 
encyclopedia, or employment, should write to 
G. W. Carleton & Co., publishers, New York. 
They will find, especially ladies, lucrative em- 
ployment in selling a book of rare excellence, 
—a perfect treasury of knowledge. Please 
mention the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, and 
special attention will be given to your letters. 


A. C. Arnmstrone & Son, 714 Broadway, 
New York, make an important aunouncement 
on the first page of THe JouRNAL of this 
week, of a series of popular biographies of emi- 
nent English and American autbors of special 
adaptation to educators and the general reader. 
There are already published: William Wil- 
berforce, Henry Martin, aud Phillip Dodridge. 
Others are to follow, on Richard Baxter, John 
Knox, William Carey, Robert Halil, Thomas 
Chalmers, Jonathan wards, Jobn Wycliffe, 
and other Christian heroes. They are sub- 
stantially bound, and sold for the low price of 
seventy-five cents. 


Waar Airs You? Is it a disordered liver 
giving you a yellow skin or costive bowels, or 


do your kidneys refuse to perform their func- 
tions? If so, take a few doses of Kidney- 
Wort, and nature will restore each organ ready 
for duty. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238 2 (P) New York City. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 


full information to the oldest schoo} the 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
296 Philadelphia, Pa. 


nouncement of Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth : 


shorthand, 
style, send for 


THE SANTA CLAUS PACKAGE. 


Christmas Presents for the whole family. Contains 1 
beautiful chromo and elegant a a frame of ebonized 
wood with carved corners; 1 
cards; 1 Japanese folding fan, 1 Japanese parasol; 
very pretty Oriental crape lamp mat; 80 embossed pict- 
ures for albums; 6 perforated card mottoes ; 2 fine 
German doll’s heads; 6 sheets fancy colored paper; 
10 good puzzles, all different; 11 winter evening 
games; 100 perfumed toothpicks; 10 fine Grecian pict- 
ures ; 4 fairy landscape chromos, with wood for two 
frames; 12 gilt stars; 10 handsome chromo cards; and 
13 surprising tricks in parlor magic. And to introduce 
my goods, I will send the entire lot, postage free, at only 
55 cents. Stamps taken. 

My list of Christmas Cards, Embossed 
Pictures, &c., free. B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass 295 a 


Unabridged Dictionary 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL ROOM. 


Webster’s Unabridged Li tionary is recommended by 
State Saperintendents of Schools in 36 different States, 
and by 50 Cellege Presidents. 

More than 32,000 copies of Webster's Unabrid 
have been placed in the public schools of the Un 
States by | enactments. 

At least four-fifths of all the School-books published 
in this couutry own Webster as their standard, and of 
the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 

“The book has become indispensable to every student 
of the English language’ — MORRISON R, WalIrTs, 
Chief Justice, 

** I quite agree with the Chief Justice in his estimate 
of that work [Websters Unabridged], and hope that 
it will continue to become more and more ogy I 


known among English-speaking le.’’ — WM. 
EvartTs, Secretary of State, U. s 


“ We find Webster indispensable to the work of the 
office” [Burean of Education, U.S.]—JoHn Eaton, 
U.S. Commissioner. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin (vote of 95 to 1 in the 
House) passed, Feb., 1880, an Act directing the State 
Superintendent to purchase 600 Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionaries to supply that number of its public schools , 
the other districts being already supplied under previ- 
ous legislation. 


TESTIMONY. 
From Hon. W. ©. WHITFORD, State Superintendent 
of Schools, Wisconsin. 

«‘ MADISON, WIS., May 18, 1880.—For over twenty-five 
ears, this work has been established by law, in ail our 
public schools as the only authority on the spelling, 
pronunciation, and definition of the words in our lan- 
guage. In that time this office has, in behalf of the 
State, su — gratuitously or by sale several thousand 
copies of the Dictionary to these schools on their appli- 
cation. In all our State Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Institutes, both attended annually by nearly seven 
thousand members, Webster is in constant use as the 
standard. In the last few years, the teachers and pu- 
pils in our schools thronghout the State, led by the in- 
structions furnished at the institutes, have given special 
attention to the study of “ the principles of pronuncia 
tion,’’ discussed in this work. Particularly in the read- 
ing classess the Dictionary is very largely consulted to 
ascertain the correct pronunciation and exact meaning 
of words found in their lessons. 

The results of the experience of the State may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. There prevails an almost universal 
satisfaction that Webster is made the 
final authority on all subjects for which 
the work is used. 

2. A very general tendency exists 
irom Bl the teachers and pupils of our 
schools to study carefully and intelli- 
gently the elements of the English Lan- 
guage. 

3. The correct and therefore uniform 
pronunciation of words is heard in very 
many of our schools and among our pub- 
lic speakers. 

4. The use of words with their precise 
signification and often with nice discrim- 
ination, is practiced to an observable 
extent in our schools.” 


New Edition. 


Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ALSO, CONTAINING A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
Of over 9700 NAMES. 

Published by G. & ©. MERRIAM, Springfield, Maas. 


Eagar Poe’s Works. 


Household Edition. 


Poems — Sketches — Essays — Tales of Mystery 
and images — Etc. — Life by R. H. Stod- 
dard, and Portrait. 12mo, 850 pp. Cloth, $2.00 ; 
Half-calf, $4.00 ; Turkey-morocco, $5.00. 


Cabinet Edition. 


Poems — Essays — Life by Didier — Introductory 
by Sarah Helen Whitman — Stee] Portrait, and 
Iijustrations, Cloth, $1.50 ; Half-calf. $3.00; Tur- 
key-morocco, $4.00. 


Diamond Edition. 
Life, Poems, and Portrait. Cloth, $1.00; Half- 
calf, $2.25 ; Turkey-morocco, $3.00. 


Libr ry Edition. 
Come ete Werks. Life by Ingram, James 
Russell Lowell, and others. 4 vols. Cloth, $7.50; 
Half-calf, $15.00, 

For Sale by all Booksellers, and by mail on receipt 
of price by 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
714 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


TAILORING. 


We would respectfully invite Gentlemen to examine 
our selections of SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS 
before giving their orders elsewhere. 

Our stock comprises choice fabrics and styles in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
GOoDs, 


*) which we offer at prices as low as is consistent with 


good materials, good workmanship, and the care and 
attention necessary to get up thoroughly satisfactory 


ta. 
A. McMILLAN & CO., 


tom Tailors, 


2 Winter Street, cor. Washington St., 


295 tf Boston, Mass, 


CHEAP MAPS ror THe SCHOOL ROOM. 


l offer the following copper-plate maps, 1314 x 181, in., 
beautifully colored on stone for Zell’s Atias, at 10 cts. 
each, paid, or the set of six with map of the entire 
Uni States, bound in atlas-form, for 50 cts. 

I. New-England States and Long Island. 

Il. New York, New Jersey, Penna., Del., and Md. 

IIL. Ia., Mo., Kas., Neb., Col., Dak., Wy., and Mont. 

IV. Michigan, Wi in, and Mi ta 

V. Ohio, Ill., Ind., and 
VI. Texas, Indian Ter., and New Mexico. 


Order at once, as this is a limited invoice from the 
late Trade Sale. 
. W. BARDEEN, 


Address Cc 
295 b School Bulletin Office, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STANDARD SERIES. 
Nos. 48, 49.—Dickens’s Christmas Books. 


OOTAVO, ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, EACH, 25 CENTS. 


No. 47.—Life of Calvin. By Guizot................ lic. 
No. 46.—Life of Spurgeon. Illustrated. Octavo.. 20c. 
No, 45.—America Revisited. By Sala............- 20c. 
Young’s Analytical Concordance. Only revised 
Postage free. Catalogues free. For sale by Booksellers, 
or the Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St., N.Y. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


LIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS ut EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. Installments receive:'. 
SPLENDID ORGANS, 845, $50 860 up 
NIFICENT _ ROSEWOOD PIANOS, Stool and 
only’ $160. Warranted 6 years. Il- 
ustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents Wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manuf’rs & Deale 
ers, 826 Broadway, New York. Box 3530, 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon S8t., Boston, 


to Teachers. 
287 H. 


sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 


10 cts. per lb.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples. 
A FULL assortment of Dixon's Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 


H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 


Please mention Journal of Kducation. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 


A Pencil whith writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


3290 Washington St., Bosten, 
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THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Office Pencils, 


by those using them co te 
Particularly adapted for School 
ress 


send for sample. 
use. Call OF GEORGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
234 m 29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


iy Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 az 
A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


9 
Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


Badges and Medals. 


. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 
SCHOOL CLUB, PE ZE SOCIETY 
AND 
DGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
<q Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request, 276 tf 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. A the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
D ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RIcHAarps, Sec’y, Boston. 


co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 Kast 26th St. 


t= FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THomPpson, Worcester, Mass. 


[ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. 1}, two 
all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 

f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ii.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 zz 


ELECTRICITY ! 
Elementary Guide Book for Practical Experiments 
and Self-study, A most suitable guide for teacher and 
student. Price, 25cts. Address CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York. 292 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N Patronized by half or States in the — 


M OnovTT, A.M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Agents Wanted. 
“The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 
tongue, 
By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 
This volume places at immediate command the mos 


t 
important thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 
world, 


Over Five Thousand subjects, topically arranged, 3 


supply the most brilliant illustrations for the use 
of all. 

A fresh, taking beautiful book. Price, $5.00. Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted. Send for cir- 
cular, Subscriptions received by 

B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 


293 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted, 
The Living Thoughts of Living Thinkers, 


a collection of over 8,000 selections of 


PROSE and POETRY, 
BRILLIANT SAYINGS 
CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 
‘And RARE WISDOM, 


Abounding in Zloquence and Grand Thoughts, selected 
from 900 Authors ; designed to influence 
The MEMORY 


The UNDERSTANDING, and 
The AFFECTIONS. 


Illustrated with 16 Steel Plates of Leading Thinkers. 
with Aut ph of each. Sold in hnglish cloth, red 
or terms an y 
RY J. JOHNSON, 
295 g 21 Bromtield Street, Boston. 


EMPTY POCKETS 
DR. DIO LEWIS. 


Thousands interested. Extraordinary discounts to Agts. 
Send for circular to EASTERN Book Co., Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating i» «tyle, pure in 

SDguage, endorsed b physicians An 

elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of May 

° ucements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Mo. 


WESTERN AND MIDDLE- STATES 
EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few energetic and 
rienced agents wanted in the Western and Middle 
States to canvass for our educational publications 
—EDUCATION (our new bi-monthly); JOURNAL 
on EDUCATION (weekly); THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
monthly). Good allowed. To satisfactory 
1 ts who will devote their whole time to the work we 
tte guarantee their e ses. For particulars, terms, 
16 address THOS. W. BICKN Publisher, &c., 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. aro 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For catalogne or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. BUE:F 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 9, 1880. 

5522 Address. H. RusseLL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. on Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Weinessn. Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, 


‘OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
Gs UNCY-HALL Iston 8t., 


Mindecyarten, Preparatory, and 
td en paratory 

Up of both sexes from three 
to an I -one years of age. 8 students received 
tn all ons of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 

R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 

for Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 

8 1 teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 

with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 

Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi 


\DDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
oo School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


ICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


K INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 

Mass. Established in 1842. 

ye for College or for the Scientific School. For cata 
‘ogues address BENJ. F. A.M., Principal. 


easan with thorough 

Capt. J. K. A. M. 

| JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 

advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 az 


T NEWTON English and Classical School. 
N. T. W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
p* OF. BRY Westminster 


Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


b and practical business course. 
ree by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


— 


Terms and $5 outfit 


$66 tree & Co., Portland, Me. 


Publish ers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF HISTORY.—A Series of His- 
torical Narratives for Young Folks, comprising the 
Adventures of Celebrated Navigators and Explorers. 
Each volume peodenes illustrated, and the narra- 
tives, while strictly truthful, are told in such a way 
as to amuse as well as instruct young people. By 
Gro. M. TowLE. $1.25 pervol. Vasco da ; 
Pizarro; Magellan; Marco Polo. 


taF~ Sent by mail on reciept of printed price. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD OO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Inportere, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo..... ..$2.25 
Carey’s Miscrl. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 2.50 


Elder's Memolr of ©. Carey. 8vo......... 
FOR TEACHERS «*> SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
American Health Primers. 12 vols.. in box..... 6 


Mailed free Fy receipt of price. 
RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
283 1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (‘ourse 
1. Standard Arith. Course, parating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining { Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Abeve. cow 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
hn, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 

all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo) 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ee Sample pages Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and ulars, gents wanted. 247 az 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 


Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo..........-- - 800 
Homiletic Quarterly.................-- per year, 2 00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 
HOW ldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School TY kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2z 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


AGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is 
use in some of the bast colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, 8 1.50. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
n’s First Lines of English (jrammar. 
Institutes ef English Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English G:ammars. 
Roscoe’s men minstry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


r teaching Arithmetic in 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
7? the other publications of the Hon. ae 
NARD, for sale by va wie RD 


Send for List and Prices. 


Subscription Agency 


=== BARGAINS IN BOOKS.-== 
Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sh 
$75; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. Johnso 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf,$6. Chambers’ ciopedia, 
pg Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27 50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand. 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us, domes solicited. 
NE YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs M. B. C. Slade, has induced 
her to peveere a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is ted to scholars in the (om- 


oo | mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 


Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 


@ | ars should not be without it. 


“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS ptt place that = pee been vacant. 
y on recei ce, postage paid. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, AND 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs 
by best authors, and beautiful 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE 


Introducing appropriate scriptural readings and music. 
This year’s “‘ Selections ’’ surpass all similar collections 


260 tf eow 


der, with illuminated cover in colors, Only $4.00 per 
100; single copy, by mall, 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


A sacred oratorio for young voices; for Church and 
Sunday-school Anpiversaries and Exhibitions, Schools, 
Christmas, ete. Music by Dr. Geo. F. Root; words by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Specimen copies, 25 cts, The 
music is simple and joyous, and introduces the most 
beautiful evergreen decorations. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YorK. 


MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


; By L. MARSHALL. The Crown- 
Choir Bell. ing Success among Charch Mu- 
sic Kooks. Many new gems and a few old favorites. 
$1.00, Sample copy, 75c. 


By D. F. 
lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, etc. 75c, 
Sample copy, 63c. 


For MIXED VOICES, 

The Glee Club. i! E. H. BAILEY and 

C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, Duets, Trios, etc. 

UARTET and GLEE 

The Universal ROOK. For MALE 

VOICES. By E. H. BAILEY and C, A. WHITE, A 
brilliant array of Musical Gems. 75¢. 


Songs and Music Read- 
Bailey s School er. Soe, for all grades 
of Schools and Home Circles. Plain, practical, and 
attractive. 50c. 


Sin, book, by 8S. P. CHENEY. 
AMETICAD sacred and secular, od 
and new. Biographies of forty leading com \. 
Most interesting Singing-book ever published. $1.00. 


, Instructor for Reed Or- 
Blake’s Dollar jan" for self. 
instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 

’ Method for Piano. A 
Blake’s Dollar seit-instructor. 
Adapted to teachers’ use. A complete work. $1.00. 

’ Violin and Piano Duets. 
Blake’s Dollar x2 80-page collection. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00. 

; contains the new Sacred Quartet 
The Folio anthem, or Solo for Choir use, 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year with 


premium, $1.60, Send stamp for sample. sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


289 tf eow 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B. FIF1eLp, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 
Advocates schools, good teachers, and good pay, 


with nod mination nst women. Semi-monthly, 
$1.25 a year, in advance or within ninety days. Speci- 
copies, 


Scents. Address 
mo L. B. FIFIELD, Kearney, Nebraska. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


very Classical Teacher should read this Valuable 
* Work, by Prof. M. M. FISHER, Columbia 
College, Mo. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
ia 16 Hawley Street, Bostc 


185 eow 


N®” ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawiey 8t., Boston 


NEW PREMIUM LIST. 


16 HAWLEY STREET 
Forcirenlar or information, address F. B. 8xow. 


in every particular, Printed on tinted paper, red bor- - 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CoO., 


AMONG 
Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 
Stickmey’s Pen and Picture — 
Medel Cepy-Beeoks Cor 
Primary Cepy-Boeoks Copies). 
Chemistry. 
Weumans’s Botanies. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Price List 
study, from 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New Geographies. 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compesitien. 

Krusi’s Drawin Courses. 

Primer Series of Science, Mistery, and Lit- 
erature. 

Ballard’s Pieces te k. 

Werds, a 


and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for 
Co! and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Li 


Schools 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “‘ Educational Notes 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Send for 


descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK.) Gray's 


General Agent t for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IVISON, B MAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; ; 


For New-England States 


address 
as 4 Milk 


Street, Besten. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Now Ready! Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 


GRADED PROBLEMS 


Intr. Malling Price, 80c. 


examples are 
New 


wearde in solving any fair questions in A 
Published by J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


ndersen’s .- Readers; 
Themseon’s New and 


Keetel’s French 
Reed and Kellegg’s Girnded Lessons in Eng- 


Hiutchison’s 


s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar 


Roth’s Short Geography and Chart 
Diehl’s Choice Rea Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

& New Latin-English 


*,* For terms and other information, address the/| ¢ 
Publishers. 150 ax 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & C0O., 
36 Bremficld St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
FRANCIS W. PARK 
H. MARVEL, ‘Supt. Glow 
Specimen copies 3O cents each. 
8. &. BEEDE, Dubagque, UO. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin S8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cxsar.— The Tem- 
Vill. — Richari Il. — Richard Ill. — 
beth Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part I1.—King Lear. 
From EDwix A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.” —* I have not seen any edition that 
com) — so much necessary information into so 
8 > nor any that so completely avoids the 
alts of commentaries on 
needless repetition, superfluous 
Circulars. 


Sor Nes New | 0d 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow Holmes, Lowell, 


Emerson. 
With Bi es and Notes. iémo,¢1.25. 
AMERI A companion to 


“ American Poe Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, , Longfellow Whittier, Holmes, 
with Introduction and 


Lovell, Thorean, Emervon admirabl 


ve to 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & 00... Publishers 
Invite following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Blementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
oS History of the United States. 
’s History of the United States. 
ersham’s  Baucational Works. 
Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Cireulars sent on application. 245 az 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
~ by prominent educators as superior 
others: 


Com rehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s 
Algebra. 
rown iementary 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


i” Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


POTTER, AINSW & 
Publishers of 107 =. 


Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
olome Drawi Series. 
Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com eon Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Beoks. 
am ge Course o 
England Agents 


Catalogues, etc 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvocationaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


of Industrial Dra 
Pror. WALTER 


— supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
State Art-Education in Mass. 


au American Drawing Medels for the use 
schools of art 

Drawing Materials. 


in 
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